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Literature. 
BRITISH VOLUNTEERS. ® 
4 SONNET. 
{ The Chinese war is over. The New Zealand affair is perhaps virtually over 
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too. England may now be said to be at peace with the world. Esto | 
ua!) 


perpet 

Back to thy lair, thoa dragon, War, and give 

Thy rigid sinews rest, aud lick that stripe 

Of foam from thy white lips, and of thy gripe 
Relax the iron strength, that men may live 
To pour the memory of the quiet Past 

Into the qniet urn of the To Come ; 

And History at lest be no more dumb, 
Stanned by the savage yells, and strack agbast. 
And let the msjesty of Peace appear, 

White-robed, with sheaves of plenty on her arm; 
Be angels round ber ; on ber fore clear 

The star of Hope ; but—lest the Dragon harm 
The children of her love—a glittering spear, 

Grasped staff-wise, will not hart her holiest charm. 

—Dublin University Magazine. 
THE TWO NORSE KINGS. 


A YORKSHIRE LEGEND. 


Two galleys, each with crimson sail, 
Plough fast the green bath of the whale. 


A fierce king stands on either prow, 
A gold band round bis knotty brow. 


A bronze axe and an ivory horn 
Are by each wrath king proudly borne, 


A torque of twiste1 gold one wore— 
That brooch Jarls from the walrus tore. 


The raven banner’s blowing black, 
Their red prows cast a flaming track. 


Clasbi 
Each bi 


The Saxon land is fair and green— 
Broad meadows with a stream between. 


the gold links on his chest, 
his rowers do their best. 


Both galleys, with an equal beak, 
Touch at one bound the saady peak. 


Both Norse kings leap at once to land, 
Like sunbeams spring forth either band. 


Gaunthron kneels down to kiss the earth, 
Boathron laughs loud with cruel mirth. 


Then helm meete helm, and shield meete shield, 
Red grows the sand, and red the field. 


Gather, "ye eagles, on the Mag, 
Swarm, ravens, on each chalky jag. 


Notched splints of steel and shreds of gold 
Are scattered on the Saxon mould. 


Bright mail is cloven, fags are torn, 
Dear are the shouts to Odin borne. 


Bat all the fight, this narrow verse 
May not, if it could, rehearse. 


This I know, a barial mound 
Rises o’er that battle-ground ; 


And to this day the Saxon boor _ 
Call it in legends “ Bonthron’s Moor.” 
Water THornevry. 
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THE MAY EAST WINDS IN ENGLAND. 


Winter is gone, but sammer is not come ; and now, in the middle of 
what ought to be spring, winter seems come back to us. This little con- 
fasion of the seasons does not surprise us; in truth, we expected it; and 
We only say “ the east winds have began.” They are annua! visitors ; 
and we set ourselves with stony fortitade to bear the infliction of their 
presence, for we know they will stay with us till deep into May. Mean- 
time, we are given over to unmitigated wretchedness. A dead, dull 
canopy of clouds is overhead, or a glaring sun in a whitey-blue sky mocks 
our misery ; but always the same sweep of the relentless wind—cold, dry, 
harsh, pinching the flesb, searching the bones, withering the spirit. There 
are some persons—Mr. Kingsley is one of them—who eay they like these 
east winds, and who write odestothem. What a singular idiosyncrasy ! 
Can any man be honestly poetical with grit in his whiskers, small peb- 
bles in his eyes, a blue nose, and a shiver all over? Is a shout of jubila- 
tion under such circumstances a ate attempt at self-deception or is 
it @ deliberate imposition on the public? 


1 We are still very far from com 
mena, but the knowledge we have acquired bas 
most service to the navigator. By directing him to the most favourable 
tracks, it has been the means of greatly shortenin, 
his voyages, diminishing it in some instances by 

has not yet arrived at the discovery of any means of shortenin, 
OUr east-wind season. But while we are undergoing it, we may 


reasons we 
have to wander all round the globe; and so we may in imagination 
in sunny lands, and bathe in tepid seas, while our bodily presence is 
cowering over a sea-coal fire. 

Ie Wis cannes for our east winds, the first question that suggests it 
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near the floor. It is but slight if the fire is small and the room large, be- 
then the current and 


cause is small in amount has a from 

which to draw su Bat al fire in a small Sau Gals w dary 

Now ea the qlahe the eeconer i wale ae ta of average greatest 
on uator ne of a grea 

heat. It ther - to the fire-place in a room. The air is 


by contact with the warm ocean and burning plains of the torrid 
zones, and therefore, by the law of its nature, it To supply its 
[wee colder air from the temperate regions flows in. We should there- 
expect to find, within the tropics, winds blowing along the surface 
of the earth directly towards the equator, and meeting there. And so we 
ehould find them, if the earth etood still. Bat it revolves on its axis once 
every twenty-four hours. The speed of this revolution is test at the 
equator, because there the circle which revolves is larger than any other 
parallel circle nearer the poles. Thus a = on the equator travels at 
the rate of about one thousand miles per hour, but a point on the tropics 
travels at the rate of only about nine hundred miles per hour. In pass- 
ing from the ics to equator, therefore, air which was apparently 
not moving at the tropics, because really travelling at the same rate as 
the earth’s surface, would find itself moving one hundred miles per hour 
less rapidly than the earth’s surface at the equator. It would appear, 
therefore, to be blowing a hurricane in a direction opposite to that of 
the earth’s revolution. This revolution is from west to east; and the 
wind would thus seem to blow from east to west. Asin reality, how- 
ever, it is undergoing the change gradually during the whole time it is 
passing from the tropics to the equator, rf ought only to blow mode- 
rately from an easterly direction ; at the same time that in the north 
hemisphere it is blowing from the north, and in the south hemisphere it 
is blowing from the south. In the northern tropical regions, therefore, 
we should expect to find a north-east wind, in the southern tropical re- 
gions a south-east wind. 

This is exactly what we do find. These north-east and south-east 
winds are the “ trade winds” of the tropics; so called, because of their 
constancy being of such advantage to the merchant adventurer. They 
blow cage and uniformly throughout the whole year ia the precise 
directions which our theory has indicated. At their place of meeting, 
near the equator, there is a region, varying in breadth from a few miles 
to five or six degrees of latitade, of perpetual calms. These calms are 
accompanied with incessant rains. Sometimes the fresh water may be 
scooped up from the surface of the sea, so heavy are the rains, and so still 
the winds. In these rains we have another proof that on this line the 
air rises. For the laws of nature (I mast here eimply state them, with- 
out adduction of any proof) ordain that, as air rises, it loses heat, and 
that cool air cannot hold as much equeous vapour as warm air can, 
Hence the surplus aqueous vapour which it caf no longer bold, is pre- 
cipitated ; it forms clouds, and falls as rain. 

As there is no accumulation of air at the equator, in spite of the winds 
which constantly blow towards it, it is evident that the air must return 
to the north and south as upper currents. Bat as it has gained, while at 
the equator, the same velocity as the earth, so as seemingly to be in a 
dead calm, it mast, when passing more slowly moving higher latitudes, 
appear to blow in the direction in which the earth is moving. These re- 
turn currents, therefore, will seem to us to blow from the south-west, as 
in the southern hemisphere they will seem to blow from the north-west. 
Thus all over the earth we have, as a general rule, two sets of winds in 
the upper and lower strata of the atmosphere—the one from the poles 
to the equator, with an apparent slant from the east ; the other from the 
equator to the poles, with an apparent slant from the west. But while, 
within the tropics, the winds which blow towards the equator are those 
which are next the surface of the globe, the case is otherwise in the tem- 
perate zones. For at the tropics there is an interchange of position 
between the lower and upper currents of air ; the winds which blow from 
the equator there descend and pursue their course towards the poles as 
the upper-currents, sensible to us as wind. 

Thas, then, in the northern hemisphere the eouth-west, in the southern 
hemisphere the north-west, becoming the prevailing winds, and 
the north-east and south-east become for the most part the upper 
currents of the atmosphere. For this interchange philosophers 
bave not yet discovered the reason ; but we all may at least appreciate 
the advantages of the ee It gives within the tropics, in the 
shape of the trade winds, fhe cool polar breezes, unheated by interme- 
diate contact with the warm earth. It gives in the temperate regions 
the warm equatorial breezes, laden with the vapours which they have 
sucked up over the tropical seas, to be distilled on us ia the shape of the 
geutle showers which our west winds bring. Had the system been re- 
versed we should have had winds constantly dry but plereingly cold in 
winter, and burning hot'in summer. Oar easterly winds in epring, com- 
ing iu the mean of temperature, give us a taste of the parching drought 
which we should have had all the year through had the polar breezes 
been the common surface currents, instead of being generally iransmit- 
ted on their course as upper currents high over our beads. 

Still, however, accepting the fact that the same winds are those 
which for some reason or other are ordained to prevail with us (as they 


do in the proportion of about three to one), we have yet to ask why this | the 


rule should be subject to a periodical reversal in spring. In other words, 
why should the polar winds blow theo, while at other seasons the equa- 
terial winds chiefly blow? Now, it happens that in other parts of the 
earth than oars there are periodical shifts of the prevailing wind. Where 
these divide the year between them, they are called monsoons. They are 
not always, however, of equal duration. One monsoon may continue 
for eight months, while the otber lasts only two months. More fre- 
quently they are each of about five months’ continuance, while for a 
month at each period of change the wind is variable. Let us now see 
what are the causes that sion these , for perhaps in them 
we may find an explanation of our short easterly monsoon. 

The sun shines equally ou sea and land. Sea and land, therefore, re- 
ceive an equal amount of heat. But they dispose of it differently. The 
land receives it only on the surface, and keeps it near the surface. 
While the surface is burning beneath the summer glare, @ very little way 
down—in a shallow well, for instance, or even a cellar—it is compara- 
tively cool. -But in the clear sea the sun’s rays penetrate many fathoms 
below the surface, and the upper layer of water therefore takes but a 
slight paseing toll of his heat. Moreover, the waters are in constant agi- 
tation. They are stirred by winds, and they are borne away and re 
newed by currents, of which I shall hereafter have more to say. Besides 
all this, water holds a great deal more heat than dry earth does, al- 
though to the senses, or even the thermometer, it is not higher in tem- 
perature. This is a very singular and very important jaw of nature. 
Certain bodies absorb a t deal more beat than others when they are 
raised to the same sensible temperature. Water, for instance, mast be 
exposed to a lamp thirty-three times as long as the same weight of mer- 
cury, in order to bring it to the same heat by the thermometer. It must 
be exposed four times as long as the same weight of air, and nearly three 
thousand times as long as the same bulk of air. The heat which it thus 
absorbs and makes to disappear is not, however, lost. In cooling it is 
all given out again ; and thus water in cooling gives out as much heat 
as thirty three times ita weight of mercury, or four times its weight of 
air. So it bottles up the greater part of the heat which it receives from 
the sun ; it does not rise mach by the thermometer, but it holds the heat, 
and will take a long time before it cools down. 

From the combined effect of ali these causes the surface of the land is 
heated in summer much faster, and to a much higher degree, than the 
surface of the neighbouring seas. So wherever we have land, we have in 
summer a fresh case of the fireplace in a room. The hot eoil warms the 
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Exactly a similar process takes place with all the other great conti- 
nents. During their summer, when the sun is beating hotly upon them, 
there is a in of air from all sides. During their winter they cease 
to disturb the general flow of the atmospheric currents. It bappeas that 
the continent to which we are nearest lies in the direction of the prevail- 
ing currents. In summer therefore we have no disturbing, but rather an 
intensifying element at work. Our regular westerly winds conse- 

uently blow in with i d arity. They may be alittleto 
th of west or a little to the south of west, ing as clouds and 
suosbine play over the broad face of Earope. But from June to Septem- 
ber there are very few days in which the wind is not westerly. This fact 
gives, however, as yet no reason why a season of easterly wind should 
le. For the cause of such an exception to the rule we must evi- 
ently look in another direction. It must be the Atlantic Ocean, and 
not continent of Europe, which exerts the power that thas draws the 
wind back and reverres its natural course at the very moment when we 
ehould expect it to become strgnger and steadier in that course. There 
must be at this season some peculiarity in the Atlantic Ocean and in the 
peso tea by which we aré surrounded to give it this abnormal di- 
rection. 

Such a peculiarity we shall in fact find in the course of the great ocean 
currents. In all the oceans there are such currents, whose flow is as 
steady and definite as that ofa river. These ocean carrents arise mainly 
from the same cause that sets the wind in motion. The water in the tor- 
rid zones becomes hotter, it expands, and flows away over the surface, 
while colder water from temperate and raged zones flows in beneath to 
supply its place. As water is less mobile than air, as we have seen that 
it grews hot and cold much more slowly than air, these ocean currents 
are far more regular and steady than even the trade-winds themselves. 
One of the most powerful currents, as well as one with which we are 
best acquainted, exists in the North Atlantic. It is known as the Gulf 
stream, from apparently taking its rise in the Gulf of Mexico. But be- 
fore reaching the Gulf it hss crossed the Atlantic from the coast of 
Africa, drawing its supplies from a system of corresponding currents 
in the northern and partly in the southera hemisphere. All the way it 
has been exposed to the heat of the tropical sun. In the Caribbean Sea 
and the Galf of Mexico its course is contracted, while the perpendicular 
rays still beat fiercely upon it. 

n it issues then from the Gulf of Mexico by the only free exit, the 
channel between Florida and Cuba, it bas a rate of nearly five miles an 
hour. At the narrowest part of the straits it is about thirty-five miles 
wide, and it fs several thousand feet in depth. From this point it flows 
to the northward, alongside of, but not touching, the American coast, 
till it reaches the latitude of Philadelphia. Here its breadth has in- 
creased to nearly a huodred miles, while its rate is still about three miles 
per bour: Its depth has consequently considerably diminished, but it is 
still not less than three thousand feet. From this point it strikes acroas 
the Atlantic, spreading more upon the surface and with a diminished 
velocity as it advances. In September the flow is most rapid and its de- 
flection the least. It then takes a north-easterly direction the banks 
of Newfoundland, and passes in the clear way between Great Britain and 
Iceland. In March it moves most slowly, and takes a course nearly dae 
east till it approaches the south of Europe. Here it divides, a part tarn- 
ing southwards, while the main body flows northwards ; skirting, though 
here also not quite touching, the coasts of France, passing near, and 
ow through the channels of the British Islands, and pushing on near 
the Norwegian coast. Between it and this coast there is always a coun- 
ter current or back —— of cooler water. From March to September, 
and from September to March, the Gulf stream oscillates between these 
extreme limits. 

The existence of the Gulf stream was first made known by Franklia, 
Its direction and force have been recently ascertained by scientific obser- 
vations, but they have long been popularly kaown by the drift-wood of 
strange countries which the stream casts upon our shores. It is common 
to find trees and plants from the West Indies thus thrown upon the rocks 
of the Orkney and Shetland Islands, But a still more remarkable test 
is farnished by the thermometer. In the Gulf of Mexico the summer 
temperature of the sea is 86°. Off New York the middle of the Gulf 
stream has still a temperature of 80°; while the water between it and 
the shore is not above 60°. In winter the difference of temperatare is 
still more striking. On each side the waters are scarcely above the 
freezing-point, while in the stream they are 60° or 70°. Even when it 
reaches our sbores, so slowly does water cool that the winter temperature 
is still scarcely under 560°, The returns of the Scottish Meteorological 
Society (it is mach to be desired that similar observations on vhe tempe- 
ratare of the sea were made by Eoglish and Irish meteorologists) inform 
us that the average temperature off the Shetland Islands ia January is 
48°, or as high as the average winter temperature of Rome. Far into 
the Polar can we trace the penetrating influence of this benign 
warmth. It keeps the seas of the North Cape perennially open ; while 
on the American shore, Canada and Newfoundland, in the same latitade 
as Bordeaux, are fast locked in ice. 

To supply the place of the waters brought by this majestic flow from 

equator, there must necessarily be counter-currents from the Arctic 
regions. The principal*of these descends along the east coast of Green- 
land. To the south of Greenland it joins another current which descends 
Davis’ Straits. It was this current that brought the Resolute, which was 
frozen in and abandoned by her crew in Melville Sound in May, 1854, to 
the spot where she was picked up by an American vessel in Davis’ Strait 
in September, 1855. It was the same current which drifted the Yox dur- 
ing a single winter from the head of Baffin’s Bay to the very mouth of 
the straits. By the same currents are brought down those stately ficets 
of icebergs that ia spring loom awfully through their mantle of bn in 
the track of the steamers between this country and the United States. 
These cold currents meet the Galf stream off the banks of Newfoundland. 
Here they in part sink, and flow southwards beneath ho’ bhward 
flow. This is indicated by the thermometer, which, while the surface has 
a temperature of 80°, shows a layer of cold water a fathoms 
down, where the temperatare is below 40°. But a part of the Greenland 
current does not sink ; it flows on the surface between the American 
shore and the Gulf stream, still making its way to the southward, until 
off florida it gradually disappears. 

So also, along the Earopean coasts, we have a cold current descend- 
ing from the Spitzbergen seas. This current is most considerable in 
summer, when the Gulf stream keeps away towards the middle of the 
Atlantic. It is least sensible in winter, when the Galf stream, as wehave 
seen, approaches closely the European ehores, and laps our islands ia its 
embrace. 








rs) ‘ 

These cold currents along the shores have, besides their effect on cli- 
mate, a singular and important influence upoa oar supply of food. It is 
known that fish are more abundant, and of better quality in cold thaa 
in warm sear. By the arrangement of the currents the most valaable 
fisheries are thus brought close to the European and American shores. 
English agriculture is curiously affected by like causes operating at the 
antipodes. Off the coast of Peru there is an Antarctic cold current, first 
noticed by Humboldt, and called by bis name. Its waters teem with fish, 
which support countless sea-birds. Now, the coast of Pera is — 
rically a hot and dry, indeed rainless region. The droppings of 
sea-birds are therefore not washed away, but accamulate in dry masses 
upon the rocks. This is the Peruvian guano, which has doubled the 
prodace of our English fields. But for the existence of the cold sea cur- 
rent in a bot and latitude we shoald not have known what gaano is, 

But let us come back from the aati to the discussion of our own 
insular climate. Now see what conditions these facts about the Atlan- 
tic currents have So us. We have, all through the winter, a mild sea 

tis not merely on the Atlantic side; it penetrates 
into the basin of the German Ocean. Eaclosed thus by the warm waters, 
we consequently cannot feel their effect in drawing the winds in either 
direction. So, through the winter the regular westerly winds are onl 
occasionally tarned round. We have storms and variable winds, wi 
only a fair proportion of east in them. But in March this mild sea be- 
gins to alter its position. It draws off to the westward. The middle 
Atlantic becomes warmer : the ocean that sarrounds us receives a etrong- 
er dash of vely cold water from the north. In the end of April 
and in May this change becomes seasible. Hence the atmospheric suc- 
tion from the continent to the westward day by day augments 
aod Ital last becomes strong enough to or eroome the went winds, and to 
cause steady winds from the east. , if inflaenced only by the ocean, 
would become more and more marked during summer as the causes io 
the ocean which occasion them grow strooger. But in the meantime 
there are other causes of wind at work, which soon gain strength enough 
to overpower the influence of the Galf stream. The snmmer sun rises 
in the heavens, and by the middle of May the European continent grows 
hotter than the Galf stream. Then the aerial curreats begin to flow to- 
wards the continent even from the Gulf stream ; aad the westerly winds 


resume their course. Last year the sun was less powerfal, conse- 
quently the easterly winds continued, light and variably with us, but 
till far on in Jane. In the Galf 


very markedly in 
stream bas reached its extreme summer limits, and commences its re- 





turn. At the same time the power of the sun diminishes ; and hence we 
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have in November a second period quite distinctly marked ia meteoro- 
logical tables, though less sensible to the ordinary observer, of prevail- 
ing pase winds. In December we are again enveloped in the warm 
waters, the westerly wiods resume their dominion. 

Have we, then, thus plucked out the heart of the mystery of these east 
winds? He would be a bold man who should say we yet had altogether. 
All the phenomena of nature are so closely aliied—all ber laws are so 
dependent upon each other—tbat he would be bold indeed who should 
affirm that any one single cause was the full explanation of the facts he 
observer. We have in our explanation taken no account of moisture, 
electricity, and magnetism ; all these we know may, two of them we 
know do, exercise a powerful inflaence in directing the course of uerial 
currents. But at least we may venture to say this, that the explanation 
of our easterly monsoon which has jast been given is not opposed to any 
koown laws—that it is in conformity with the law which is believed to 
be most powerful in producing aérial currents—and that it is consistent 
with observed facte. Next to the sun id lf, acd the diurnal rotation of 
the earth, the Gulf stream, and the warmth which it brings, are regarded 
as the most powerful modifyiog causes in operation upon our climate ; 
and the fact of its retrogression from us at the period when the east winds 
commonly commence, is too remarkable for us not to attribute to it a 
main share in producing them. 

That the east winds should be so cold and dry, and the west winds 
warm and moist. is a necessary consequence of their respective directions. 
The east winds, as we have seen, are the currents from the poles on their 
way to the equator. Since they left the regions of perpetual ice on their 
way hither, they have passed over countries hot enough in summer, bat 
not yet fairly roused from their winter sleep. cept the German 
Ocean, they bave not traversed any seas from which they could extract 
moisture. The west winds, on the contrary, are on their march from the 
equator. They pass over a great expanse of ocean; they are therefore 
warm and moist, This moisture they blow on the surface, in the form 
of frequent raine—forced out of them by the oy cooliog which they 
undergo as they enter colder latitudes. hen they pass overhead as 
upper currents they also deposit this moisture on their under surface, and 
the deposit gives that peculiar whiteness to the sky which, even when no 

are seen, is always observable during the prevalence of east winds 
on the surface of the earth. But this ball moisture is imme- 
diately absorbed by the thirsty east winds as it descends, and it rarely 
reaches the earth in the form ofraio. Sometimes, indeed, after a hot 
sunny day during the east wind season, the rise of the air over the land 
draws in the cooler air from the sea; and the upper westerly carrent 
descends upon the sca, and is drawn in by the suction towards the land. 
Then, as it suddenly comes in contact with the cold sea, its moistare is 
condensed in the form of a fog which gradually approaches and at length 
envelops the land. The sea-fogs are peculiarly common upon the east 
coast during spring. It canno. be said that the mixture of westerly 
damp with easterly cold is agreeable to the human feelings ; bat at least 
we may admit the force of the reply of the Scottish shepherd to one whom 
he found on a misty bill-top bitterly demanding what could be the use of 
such weather. “ What for should ye find fault with the weather, s'r? Is 
wate the grass, and it slokens the ewes, and (taking off his bonnet) it’s 
the wall of God!” 

I think it is, however, some further consolation to kaow that our pre- 
sent misery is caused by agencies whose continued operation will secure 
and increase our future enjoyment. The sea, which is comparatively 
warmer now, will be comparatively cooler in summer. We shall then 
have the winds which have fanned its broad bosom, and oar summer heat 
will be tempered by their grateful coolness. So all natare is full of beau- 
tifal and wonderful compensations. Our east winds, like the ticking of 
the pendulum, are not pleasant in themselves, but they give an assurance 
that the clock is going well. Bat man’s work is an imperfect comparison 
for the arrangements of Divine Wisdom. The ticking of the clock does 
us no good, but it is more than probable that the east winds do. This 
regular period of sharp, dry, piercing air preceding the summer beat 
may be a necetsary element in the healtbfulness of our moist climate. 
And so perhaps Mr. Kingsley is right after all, and the East winds may 
really deserve an Ode. B. K. 





—_ee 
ACCIDENTAL INVENTIONS. 
BY J, CORYTON, 


That gold—the popular rep tative, tbe special currency, of For- 
tune—sbould owe its discovery to one of ber epoilt children in an idle 
hour, is what we might expect. The amount of genius necessary to de- 
tect the glittering grains seems moderate, and the mental labour in 
mounting to the use of the pick and crusher not severe, The means and 
the end seem to lie tolerably cloee together ; and, if we were asked at a 
venture to name a discovery that had been made by the joint instramen- 
tality of Indolence and Chance, we should most probab). say—“ Gold.” 

We should be wrong. If we bad said “Steam Bogines ’ we should 
have been nesrer the mark. California, the first of the many El Dorados 
of the day, yielded its earliest golden barvest to anything but idle bands. 
In September of the year 1847 an enterprising expairiated Freochman 
one Suter by uname, a “ squatter” in the then almost desert region, is 
@reaming little of the yellow treasure lying in profusion at his feet. His 
“ only care” is that his contractor, Mr. Marshall, shall make a good job 
of the sawmill he ie building him on the American fork of the Sacra- 
mento, And tbere seem doubts about it. The dam and race have been 
constructed. The water is let on ; but the tail race is found too nar- 
row to permit the water to escape fast enough. Marshall, to save la- 
bour, lets the water directly into the race, and a great bed cf mud and 

wel is speedily thrown up at the foot of it. This bed contained par- 
ficies of what ? Can they believe their senses? It is—Ha-s-h!! In 

October the “ enterprising and expatriated’’ is taking counsel with bis 
contractor how they may beet keep a certain secret—a secret by the 
way that poor porous human nature never yet was able to hold long. 
Another month and the Calloma Sawmill is about the last subject of 

the gallant Suter’s care. To use the phraseology of a writer on the spot, 

“ the whole district was moving om the mines.” Six thousand diggers, 
earning from £3 10s. to £50 a day, are at work withia a radius of a mile ; 
and every spade, shovel, pick, bow], and even warming pan, that can be 

got at, is busy—getting gold. 

Paullo majora canamus, Let us taro to the loftier realms of Science 
and see how discovery is managed there. 

Newton is the greatest of great names, and we are fortunate in bav- 
ing bis own experience upon the point. At the time when men were 
Jost ia wonder at the grandeur of his discoveries it occurred happily to 
some one to esk bim, “ how he came to make them.”’ The question was 
not perbaps a very wise one; but it elicited a notable reply: “ By ai- 
ways thinking of them,” said the great philosopher. “I keep the subject 
of my inquiry poms before me, and wait till the first dawning opens 
gradually by little and little into a fall and clear light.”’* 

Numerous anecdotes, some not without a tinge of the ludicrous, at- 
test the oe of the abstraction which—especially while he was occu- 

with bis Principi panied those periods of thought. For 

it is said he would sit balf-dressed on the edge of his , lost in 

meditation and utterly indifferent, as it appeared, to any such material 
considerations as meat aod driok. 

Of a somewhat similar cast of mind, though destined for a widely dif- 
ferent ephere, was James Brindley, the hydraulic engineer. What the 
Kosmos was to Newton, “ Water-sbed” wasto him. A Canal was bis 
idée fixe. 1t was bis mission to make Canals. Not his mission only. Na- 
ture had enjoined it on the whole human race. “ What do I think Pro- 
vidence intended rivers for?” he said once, repeating somewhat con- 
temptuously a question which bad been aimed at bim as @ poser by an 
astate Member of a C ittee of the House of Commons:—* Why, to 
feed navi canals, of course.” He was a man of one idea ; but in the 
realization of that idea no opposition could for one moment make him 
tarn aside. With him, as with another great man, difficulties meant 
“ something to be got over.” He subjected bis difficulties, by the way, 
to a somewhat curious process. It bas been customary to say of a cer- 
tain class of problems, “ solvitur ambulando.”’ Brindley solved his by 
lying down. Having acquired a full knowledge of his data, be retired 
with them to bis bed, and there stayed—eometimes for days togeiher— 
till he had Uwught the plan out. He then executed it st once without 
model or plan. It was no affectation of eccentricity. With this singu- 
larly gifted man seclusion seems to bave been actually indispensable for 
him when at work. He frequently declared that the excitement conse- 
quent on a visit to the ploy bad disturbed the current of bis thoughts for 
several days. 

Such is the calibre of the heavy ordoance—our Armstronge—of In- 
vention ; on which alouve we can rely for successfully investing and car- 

ing by assault the citadel of Truth. Of a far different and lighter 

acter are the weapons by which the in we are about to ce- 
lebrate bave been executed, and severai not unimportant triampbs 
achieved in Science and Arts. 

It ia needless, we hope, to deprecate insinuations as to our being the 


* Hist. Induct. Sc. Il. 192. 




















instances we are going to addace of Idleness and Scam 

where Philosophy has failed. Palissy, Davy, and ‘I Stepheason 
stand before us as splendid illu ons of, the trath, if indeed such 
truth can be sup; to need illustration, that in manafactures, as in 
every other department of human occupation, patient indastry, courage, 
and feitility of resource are after the only reliable elemen's of 


success. 

One element there must be in commoa to all invention, be the imme- 
diate causes of it what they may. There must be Genius—that a- 
lar species of Genius which Dr. Johason* defined as “ knowing the use of 
tools.””....“ Let two men,” he says, ‘one with genius, the other with 
none, look tog2ther at an overturned waggon. ie who has no genius 
will think of the waggon only as he sees it, that is to say overturned, and 
walk on. He who has genius will give ita glance of examination that 
will paint it to bis imagination, such as it was previously to its being 
overturned, and when it was standing still, and when it wasin motioa, 
‘bnd when it was beavy-loaded, and when it was empty: but both alike 
must see the waggon to think of it at all.” 

The latter observation contains a fand for thought, and brings in re- 
view before us a host of names illustrious in arms and arts, of men whose 
careers have been determined, and the course of their entire lives in- 
fluenced, by what to ordinary minds would have appeared only a trivial 
fact. A stripling is looking at a swinging lamp, and its oscillations are 
awakening the geaius of—Galileo. A lively boy, bored to death by bis 
mother’s austerity, is escaping in the spirit from the dull monotony of 
her prayer by peeping through a chink in the wainscot. His little eia- 
tul eye rests upon a portion of a clock in the room beyond. and from 
that hour he is @ mechanician. He lives to make a name as Vaucaneon, 
Grand Master of the automatic art. A broken rafter in his father’s house 
seoures young Ferguson, the “ self-taught philosopher,” for the service 
of the arts. A piece of strange and complex mechanism is given to a 
workman to repair. The workmaa is James Watt. Flamstead, Fraok- 
lio, Cartwright, a score of other examples of a like kind, suggest them- 
selves to us at once; but for oa we are hardly eo mach con- 
cerned with men as with things. e proceed, therefore, without more 
delay, to open to the reader our Maseum of Accidental Art, and request 
the favour of his company in a visit to the depository of the eccentrici- 
ties, if we may so call them, of Inventive Wit. 

Let as pass over the few first pictures in our gallery. Like the “ an- 
cestors” of some parvenu peer: they can hardly be otherwise than fancy 
sketches; and even the “tone” can hardly save them from a sus- 

icion of haviog had their original in Wardour Street, Oar reader shall 
ve “ facts,’ when we talk of the chance invention of the telescope, the 
balloon, lithographic printing, and the steam engine. 

A time-worn pictare of Archimedes, reeking from his bath, ani bel- 
lowing his “‘ Zureka” might and main, is perbaps an appropriate intro- 
duction to the wonders of science we are to meet with as we walk along; 
aod forms, as you may see, @ fitting pendant to “ Phonic on 
the Sea-shore,” gazing with locredulous wonder at the liquid stream of 
glass owing from their fire on the beach. 

Let us pauee here, to notice, on the shelf below it, the latest marvel in 
connexion with the latter manufacture. It deserves mention, as, but for 
some notice of the sort, a singular discovery in connexion with the art 
may be long before it comes into general use. (lass can be cut as easily as 
iron, and by the same means. We tion it, too, because the discovery 
appears to have been the result of a moment's inspiration. It happened 
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tueeey” westd bor P alicited laceatl capentandle 
w e @ complacently com emile. 
On the day of the great event I am about to tell you of, the cumbrous 
cages had, no doubt, been clanking away stardily to complete sa- 
tisfaction. Before ni it will be looked on as a cla monument of 
the past! The cy , in the machine I am speaking of, you see, 
cathe, Subtely. eiliew ony ogy" eae , to anime 

enly, wil any ly of water to ing jacket, 
starts the engine, and away for several strokes with an alacrity the | 
of which bas never been seen before. Then as suddenly a stop—and an 
awkward silence, in which our engineers stare at one another with a co- 
mically puzzled air. Surely some Pack has been trifling with the grim 
monster! They find, on examining the piston, a hole, through which the 
water poured on it to keep it air-tight has issued in the form of a jet and 
instantly condensed the steam within. Nature (tired of seeing them 
boggling about a trifle) has been giving them a lesson in their art. The 
hint is thankfully adopted. The recognition was not expensive ; and 
benceforward the water-jacket is superseded, and water supplied by a 
pipe to the interior of the cylinder, as you see here. 

@buckling with delight at the discom{iture of the “ professional men,” 
Dame Fortune soon determives on flou'ing sober Wisdom with another 
sample of her caprice. She takes this time not merely an ignorant, but 
an utterly indifferent ally. Newoomen’s engine, with the “ latest im- 
provemeats,” still needs, as you will understand by this, constant at- 
tendance, to shat and open, at the proper periods, the regulating and 
condensing valves. A “lazy, idle boy” is Humphry Potter—one of the 
“ cock boys,” as they were called, whose duty it was to furnish 
tendance. His eye and hand are with the ep, bat bis 
his happier brethren who have to | 
shoutiog happily at play. Why shoulda’t the engine work 
would be no any, 0 aeeg Canes One bere 
other from this to There!—the thing is done! the levers which 
govern the cocks are duly connected with the beam, and Hamphry 
ter, relieved of his hideous task, is off toplay. Asan engineering genius 
we never hear of him The steam-engine had, however, by his 
contrivance, for the first becom: a real automaton. 

Watt's Eogine! Well—I hardly kaow—with a man like James Watt, 
it seems hardly right to taik of Chance. Iavention, with him, was a work 
of cool, constant calculation. His grand discovery was, however, con- 
ceived, developed, and perfected in 8 moment; and that moment fixed 
itself deep in his memory never to be forgotten. Seme fifty years after 
his labours had beea crowned with hooour, he was asked if he could re- - 
member how the idea first occurred to him. “Ob, yes,” was the reply, 
“ perfectly. One Sunday afvernoon, I had gone to take a walk on the 
Green of Glasgow, and, when about half oz between the Herd’s-house 
aod Arn‘s-well, my thoughts having naturally turned to the experiments 
I had been engaged in for saving heat ia the cylinder, at that part of the 
road \he idea occurred to me that, as steam was an elastic v , it 
would expand and rash into a previously exhausted place ; that if 
I were to produce a vacuum ia a te vessel, and open a commani- 
cation between the steam in the cyliader and the exhausted vessel, such 
would be the consequence.” A fitting eequel to bis early experiments, 





thus: Mr. M——, one of the ablest of our mechanical “pen had one 
eveoing, about twelve months since, an idea upoa the subject! The mo- 
ment was pw for putting it to the test—his workshops were at 
hand—a piece of glass was placed in a lathe ordinarily used for iron, and 
tarned with an ordinary tool quite true. [t was ebifted, and a small fe- 
male screw bored in precisely the same manner as if the mass operated on 
had been metal. The invention was complete ; and there seems no rea- 
son why — revolution should not take place in the treatment of 
the material, save that the machinery is that in common use and the agent 
employed one of the most inexpensive kind. The inveotor has taken a 
sure way of preventing it. He has the invention to the nation ! con- 
tenting himself with putting his claim, upon record, in the form of a pro- 
visiona! specification. . 

The hangings of our gallery you mast observe for a moment—they are 
of the far-famed Tyrian dye, steeped in the juice of the murez yolept 
brandaris-—for “ thereby bangs a tale,” a tale too pretty and too a propos 
for us to let go by. It is world-old, it is true (something like 1500 B. C. 
we believe, this mauve of the period dates back ;) but perhaps none the 
leas veracious for all that. It places the laprels of invention—save the 
mark !—upon a dog. The dramatis persone are—Heroules (who in his in- 
terval of dragon-slaying, seems everlastingly philanderiog) and a fair 
Tyrian maid, wandering along the shore. Fido, mindful of the edage 
about “ three” has taken to rambling on his own account among the 
rocks, poking his inquisitive muzzle into every odd corner he can find. 
In the course of his nations, be lights upon a certain molluec, 
equelches the creature with bis nore, ard carries back upon that useful 
feature a radiant owe go bue. “ What a duck of a colour !”’ exclaims the 
nymph, in the dialect of her day, and with all the vivacity of ours. She 
= archly at ber lover, and adds—* for a dress!’ The immortal 

ro is fain to promise a robe that shall vie in lovelinees cf colour with 
Fido’s nose. And the demigod has a taek worthy his renown. Each 
fish, confound him! has-bat a single drop of the precious fluid, stowed 
deep away in his pericardial sac ; bat the requisite amount of murez juice 
is at last procured, and the garment forthcoming for his ezigeante love.t 

We have spoken of the telescope as an enfant trouvé. The matter of its 
invention is said to have been on this wise. Once upon a time—two 
handred and more years ago—the child of a’ sp le maker were 
playing with some cf their father’s glasses before his door. They poke 
them bere and there, till—what is it they eee? The distant steeple ap- 
pears to be brought almost into their ewn street! Paterfamilias is ap- 
prised of the phenomenon. He verifies it, but it passes his philosophy to 
tell the youthful inquisitors “ the reason why.” Like a sensible man, be 
—_ a glasees on a board, casts a covering about them, and secures 

e fac 

The “ Spyglass” played subsequently far too grand a réle not to attract 
the envious glance of national rivalry ; and we have, in fact, the same 
oa repeated by more writers than ove, always of course with a pa- 
triotic change of the place. The learned and unleeling savans of the 
present dey declare the stories to be all fudge. “The number of the 
competitors for this bonour’”’ (observes Sir David Brewster) “ affords 
the most unequivocal evidence that the telescope was brought into the 
condition of a portable aod efficient instrament by steps so gradual, 
that no individual bad any real claim to be considered as its inventor.” 
Ugh! for the Herod of our Innocents of Invention! We claim the 
honour for our little Flemings, and crown Middelbourg as the “ Stam- 
mort”’ of the numerous and refined family of the Dollonds of our day. 

But, whatever may have been its origin, it was not long finding its 
way into scientific bands. In 1609, Galileo, then Professor of Mathe- 
matics at Padua, was at Venice. Rumour came there with a ta'e how 
that a Dutchman had preeented Count Moritz of Nassau with an instra- 
ment which caused distant 1 to appear close athand, This was all 
that Rumour could supply. Jt was enough for the philosopher that the 
problem was proposed. In a few hours he had satisfied himself of the 
means by which it could be done, and, in the course of some three days, 
actually constructed telescopes, which were duly presented to the Doge 
and Senate of the “ Ocean Bride,” accompanied by a letter, pointing oat 
the immense advantages that might be expected their use, more es- 
pecially in the stady of the heavenly bodies. More fortunate in this 
than iu some other of his schemes, the inventor was rewarded by finding 
his salary henceforward tripled in amount. 

I am about to tax your credulity a little further—to tell of the chaia 
of accidents which bave resulted in that miracle of mechanism, the steam- 
engine. Leaving Hero, the Marquis of Worcester, aad a host of haz: 





pretenders, for the moment out of sight, let us take a glance at this pic- 
ture—it represents one Captain Savery, towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century—and see what he’s about. The scene isa tavern at Flo- 
rence. Our gallant bas called for and consumed a flask of wine and 

itched the empty bottle on a fire burning on the hearth. A few drops 
in the bottom of it begin, naturally enougd, to issue forth in steam. A 
basin of cold water is at hand. Seizing the bottle in his gloved band, he 
plunges it neck downmost into the water, when the water rashes up and 
—nearly fills the flask. The seed fell upon fraitful soil. The gallant 
captain applies the principle to rising water en gros by means of a par- 
tial vacaum ; and thus was taken*the first. step towards the beautiful 
piece of mechanism in yonder corner—the steam-engine of to day. 

Here, too, as the glory is claimed for chance, of course there is another 
servant anxious to prove that he was the favoured means—and, mucatis 
mutandis, the same tale is told again: a bot tobacco pipe playing the 
part of the bottle with i:s residaum of wine. 

Savery in due season, starting from bie first bom makes a steam- 
engine proper (he knew nothing the while, we are told, of Papiu’s expe- 











* Memoirs of Dr. Burney, vol. iii. p.7. + Encyc. Met. VIII. 519. 


ated in tne little picture just above you, where the child is 

pisying at ecience with a kettle, spoon, and cup!! 

he next painting I call your attention to with some apprebensions of 
its effects on the minds of our youthful friends. We see here in young 
Argand, a skflarkiog Aarum scarum fellow, with about as much science 
in him as a young terrler—one of those of the stadio, ever med- 
dling with retorts, and os in 
that is intellectually beyond their ken. Argand Senior is in his labora- 
tory, hard at work with his problem of thelamp ; bat the geuius bas re- 
fased to appear at his invocation. The dusky circle of fire seems to have 
thrown the experimentalist iato a gloomy mood. He turas his back for 
& moment—tbe dull circlet of smoke starts as if by magic into a bright 
white flame, and the chamber is brilliantly lighted up. Who bas wrought 
the wonder? Who but Argand Junior! He hae been clapping aa 
old oil-flask with the bottom out over every article in the chamber that 
admitted of the treatment, hae at last applied it to the lamp, and—the 
problem is solved. Once more a “lazy, idle boy” carries off the 
prise !! 
Before we close our survey, we sball have another chaplet to bestow 
on Idi M hile, as we have touched upon the vice, I may 
tion here a rather whimsical course which Accident has taken in 
ducing an antidote to a particular form of it. The Prior of 
monastery had been informed by his shepherds that the cattle, 
ate the berries of a certain shrub which grew extensively in 
were restless and incapable of sleeping at night. His jolly fr 
bat too soundly. The Prior wag curious to see the effects of 
upon his monks. Fiat ; How it was prepared 
thies we are not informed, but the remedy is reported to ba 
cacious, and the monks thenceforward possessed the means of keeping 
themselves in waking order for the midnight prayer. Tradition has i 
that these identical monks had the glory of introdacing the berry to 
Constantinople. 

Having thus insensibly drifted into the congenial atmosphere of materia 
medica, we need hardly stop to point out the Accident has taken in 
the discovery of various remedies for “‘ the ills that flesh is heir to.” 
Cinchona or Jesuits’-bark figures somewhat extensively in the Pharma- 
copceia ; yet there seems litle question but that its medicioal benefits 
were first dispensed by Chance. Some say that animals affected with 
intermittent fever were observed instinctively to make their way to the 
“ bitter cup,” while others mention as the discoverer an aguish Peruvian 
who chanced to drink out of a pool into which some of the branches 
drooped. As a cure of gangrene it has a somewhat extended fame ; yet 
it is on record that this fame originated in the fact that an agaish pa- 
tient, who was recommended it for that complaint, happened to have gan- 
grene, and was taking the remedy selon la régle. 

Whether Aerostation cam be said to be among the useful Arts I am hardly 
prepared to Al but there are two accounts connected with the first 
practical deve —— of ballooning which have entitled it to a place ia 
our Museum. From the days of Icarus downwards there seems to have 
been no lack of speculations oa the possibility of the bipes implumis rival- 
liog the natural denizens of the air. The iagenious Bishop Wilkios, in 
his “ Discoarse concerning the possibility of a passage to the World in 
the Moon,” proposes the construction of a fiying chariot, large enough 
to carry up several men with their food and laggage, on the priaciple oa 
which be supposes Archytas to have made his wooden dove, and Hegio- 
montanus the wondrous eagle, which is slaied to have flown out of the 
good town of Nuremberg, aad flapped a welcome to Charles V. Till the 
date of the incident [ am about to meation, however, people had talked 
about it, bat done nothing else. Oa a wiater'’s ev , aboat 1782, 
Montgolfier Brothers (Joseph and James Stephen), never in their lives 
having thought about balloons, are sitting (as you see by this littie pic- 
ture) beside the ample chimney of a private room in t factory 
at Annonay, near Lyons. A blazing fire is on the hearth, and the 
“ gadewife” has availed herself of the opportanity to ~~ house- 
hold linen about it that it may be “aired.” Mootgolfier thers have 
asoul above buttons. For the moment is not on their minds. 
They take an interest in public affairs ; jast now public atteation is 
engrossed with the fortunes of the French, who are besieging the 
nation at Gibraltar. A map of that formidable fortress lies on the table; 
and a well-marked spot, the “Snake in the Grass” outwork, 
shows the interest that has been felt in thie portion of thedefencee. “If 
only,” says Jozeph with a sigh, “ we could get over that”—Ab, if! Is 
itan omen? Is ita hint from some Invisible Power? A garment, 
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which 
Y | (having ladies in our company) I decline more particalarly to name, fat- 


ters down from its hanging over the fire, becomes inflated with the 
smoke, rises majestically and sails upwards into sooty space. Hurekasi. 
The idea has struck them botb. They will build a monster ——! Itshall 
be of paper of course—and Gibraltar shall be cree Oe yn aod 
everlasting honour of the Montgolfier name, and to the no profit of 
the factory of Montgolfier Fiéres! 

is less dramatic, and we reject it. It is that which 
su the same Stephen Montgoitier to have taken his hint from ® 

paper cap placed by some lacky circumstance over a 


og the 

The invention does not ous to have hang fire. Oa September 19, 
1783, Montgolfier exhibited before the King and Royal Family at Ver- 
sailles a grand machine, near sixty-three feet high and forty three ia dis- 
meter, which ascended with a cage containing a sheep, a cock, and 
duck, which it conveyed safely to a distance of 10,000 feet. 

Who is there that not seen, or, having seen, has not beea 
with, a print of the pictare you see here representing “ The of the 
Stockiog-loom a. — e hota — er 
on earth’s round lence beside ’ 

af that knit “ bread: 





watching the wan fingers tiog figu e, alas! the 
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winner” of the house. The Angel of Domestic Heppiness inspires him | bad mistaken his vocation. Failing as an actor, he fancied his mission 
| 


with an idea! and henceforward those dear fiogere are at rest, and the 
jaboar is transferred to mate machinery. Oxford and Cambridge vie in 


was to be a poet ; and we need not, therefore, be much surprised at find- 
ing him depicted here as miserably poor. He wrote for the stage, and 


rival versions of the story, for the honoar of baviog institu'ed the pers2- | his writings seemed destined either never to see the light or die without 


cution of the ingenious Lee ; and ihoze who favour either cause may fiod 
matter of satisiaction in the discrep J 
one the bero is a lover, not a husband, and invents the machinery that | 
be may gain the ear of a low-born but proud maiden, who bas a notion | 
that she can’t and won’t afford to put by her work merely to hear a 
lover pour out bis vows. In all, however, the Inspiring Element is 
e! 
ace aux dames /—Let me haster to repair a grave omission. 





We have | 


which abound in both. dn | von Altenstein oder die 


beviog repaid the outlay they had caueed. Horrible! Was his “ Mathilde 
’irenhible,” with all its hgrrowing incidents 
and noble diction, to be lost to the world, merely because his previous 
works bad met with cold receptions? Perish the thought! If publish- 
ers—always a dull-sighted race—woulda’t take the poor play on trust, 
he would print it with bis own hands! That requires type. He has 
none. He will engrave it. He bas no copper. Never miad; then he 
will engrave on stone. (This after a failare in original stereotyping of 


a lady on our list entitled to the honours of a Chance Inventor : albeit | sealing-wax.) le engraves it in a piece of finely polished: Kellheim 


the hare she started required ranners of s‘erner stuff to ran it down. The 
date of Signora Galvani’s famous cold is fixed for the year 1790. Her | 
medical man has called, and seen her, and prescribed—frog soup. Thrice 
fortunate prescription!!! The frogs skinned for the cook’s use are laid, | 
as you see in this éableau, upon table in the laboratory of her bu-band, | 
close to where an electrical machine is being used. One of the Profes- | 
sor’s assistants chances to bring the point of a scalpel near the crural 
perves of @ froggie in the sad condition we have described ; and imme-| 
diately the said crural nerves become agitated with violent convulsions, | 
as if poor Froggie’s spirit had returned. Our heroine is looking on, and, | 
struck with the phenomenon, brings it under the notice of the Professor, 
who observes its repetition on merely passing copper hooks through these | 
game nerves, and suspending them on an iron rail. Galvani holds Frog- 
gie to be only an animated Leyden jar. Volta makes another supposi- | 
tion, which, after being duly controverted and discussed, leads to the 
invention, in 1800, of the well-known Voltaic pile. Sigaora Galvani | 
and her frog-broth have given the world a new system of Physiology! | 

To make amends, ladies, for my ungallant neglect, I will now mention | 
a lucky accident which bas solely to do with the “ Fashions.” When 
our grandmothers were young and pretty, “ watertabbies’’ were all the 
rage. The beautiful ornamentation of the tissue was found out by the 
parest chance. Ezoce signum. Our “representative man,” in connexion 
with it, js a tailor. Saving your finer feelings, ladies, this tailor, walk- 
ing over a piece of floorcloth, has—“ not to put too fine a point upon it” 
—expectorated thereapov. The Nemesis of Propriety whispers io bis ear, 
and the guilty crafteman claps his hissing goose upon the obnoxious spot. | 
He raises it; and lo! a flowery pattern, very pleasant to bebold. He 
takes the hint; makes further experiments—let us hope oa a somewhat 
cleanlier seale—takes out a patent and dies rich: adding one more to 
the Catalogue of Fortunes accumulated by “ dirty tricks.” 

At last we come to the group of chance inventions connected with the 
Press. Stay! at the preseat jancture Arms take the pas of Arts ; 80 let 
me first point out a couple of Accidents to which the world is indebted 


stone, and makes bat sorry progress with his work. The slab splinters. 
He endeavours to remedy the defects by the use of a composition of wax, 
soap, and lampblack, and these defects are leading bim to the goal. One 
day, you see bim as he has polished his stone for etching, when bis mo- 
ther enters the room burriedly, and requests him to make a note of 
some articles of linen going to the wash. Not a scrap of paper—thank 
goodness!—can he find. The iokstand is (fortunately) dry. He writes 
with a lamp of his composition the required matter on his stone. What 
is the idea that suggests itself? If he were to throw aquafortis on the 
stone. He does, and the writing remaias io relief. Joy !—joy for ever! 
“ Mathilda von Altensteia’’ bas not long to wait! 

With all his might be now strives to bring bis invention iuto practical 
form, and he succeeds. The next thing is to gain his livelihood by prac- 
tising it. To develop the idea, not leas than two hundred florius will be 
requisite, He thinks himself bappy in fiuding a Bavarian gentleman 
willing to eapply him with as much, on condition of his acting as his sub- 
stitute, and serving in the artillery. The quid pro guo appears to the 
etruggling author and inventor the merest tagatelle. e etaris off 
gaily for the camp. His “ leisure hours” will be devoted to carryiag out 
his new idea!! He reaches Ingoldstadt, on the road from Prague (his 
native city) to Munich, with a batch of recruits, and here the golden vi- 
sion fades away. He is not Bavarian boro, and his services cannot be 
accepted by the State. What is to be done? He manages to persuade a 
musician, one Gleissner, of the Elector’s band, how admirably the inven- 
tion he bas perfected is adapted for the publication of music ; and se- 
veral works, published by the two, gstablish the capabilities of the art 
beyond a doubt. With bis subsequent fortunes we need not stop to oc 
cupy ourselves here. He died in official clover at Munich, on the 26th 
February, 1834, in the sixty-third year of his age. At the close of the 
interesting and circumstantial record of the experiments and difficulties 
which we have by his own hand, the author observes, “I esteem myself 
bappy !o seeing in my own lifetime the value of my invention so univer- 





for the blessings of bayonets and shot. As if pure Chance had not satis- 
fied the cravings after the marvellous, we have a man making the latter 
of these important inventions—in his gleep! A Bristol plumber—his 
name, too, was Watis—retires to his bed one night as usual, and has a 
most extraordinary dream. He is—so his fancy ts him to himself— 
crawling about upon a church roof, about to solder up a defect in it, when 
by one of those unaccountable incidents which we take very quietly when 
they come to us in dreams, down goes the ladle of boiling metal into a 
pool in the street below. “ ~v again,” says old Honesty; and he de- 
scends to get his ladle and his lead. The former is there sure enough, 
bat the latter is represented by a myriad of tiny, perfect spheres. With 
real material lead, and his eyes wide open, he gozs through next morning 
the exact process he has noticed io his dream, and inaugurates the manufac- | 
tare of lead-shot! The story goes on to tell us that © the Patent be had | 
for bis inveation he sold for £10,000,” and that with this £10,000 he bail! 
for the embellishment of his native city a Crescent of houses which the 

citizens were unpolite enough to christen “ Watts’s Folly.”’ Alas! for 
the sober hues that succeed the warm glow of Fancy when we bring our 
story inte contact with the damping blanket of Fact—I find no Patent 

yh Anny for his lead shot in the prosaic regions of the Office of the 

t le 





And now for the origin of the “ Queen of weapons ’’—the bright agent 
of British gallantry on many a well-fought field. There was rough work 
as was seeming, at its birtb. You see the incident told here in on 
The Dutch were drawn from the Well of Truth, with Notes and Queries | 
as our cop ; @ Basque Regiment, on one of the ridges of the mouatains 
near Bayonne, is hard pressed, and, to add to their misfortunes, ammani- 
tion bas ran short. With the ingenuity of despair, they fix the long knives 


which form of their ordinary equipmeat iato the barrels of their 
muskets, @ glorious vic crowns the first instance on record of a 
bayonet charge. was fortunate enough to receive en- 


ur ing 
couragement at the hands of the “ Suthorities”’ of the day. We find it 
on recerd asa regular weapon of war in the memoirs of Paységur eo 
early as 1647 ; mentioned as imported into England in the first half of 
the 1672 ; as used with ruccessin 1689 in its ringed form by Mackay 
the Highlanders at Killicrankie ; and finally as being in general 
use with a socket in 1703. 

All inventions with the like amiable object of killing and slaying have 
not fallen equally in lack’s way. Cannon, I have heard it stated, were 
in common use as early as the siege of Troy." You can any day inspect 
at the United Service Maseam, in Whiteba\l, a ‘‘ many times yer yes | 
petronel,’’ made bly as long back as the days of the first Charles, 
iden‘ical ia principle with the modern “Colt’s revolver.” 

Bat we must get on. I have reserved the most interesting of our series 
for the last ; and the time would fail me to try to tell how Bertbollet, 
following in Scheele’s wake, and mas the corks with which he has 
been bottling ap his chiorine gas, has revolutionized the bleaching trade 
by effecting the process which bad required months in the compass of a 
few hours—of Cour‘ois, the French soap-boiler, finding iodine in his sea- 
weed ash—of M. Jaloureau discovering how to make gas-pipes out of 
paper—of, in short, a host of discoveries, usefa), amusing, aod scien‘ific, 
Tesultiog from some lucky accident or happy thought. 

Io nearing the typographic art, we feel instinctively that we are ap- 
proaching fighting-grou We Have seen rival idates before for 
the merit of car discoveries ; but here the coatroversy becomes 
tinged with something of religious acrimony. I dare hardly open up 
this curtain enough to let you catch a glimpse of old Laurenz Coster 
carving A B O, for (be edification of bis grandsons, on the trees of “a 
wood near Haarlem.” We must pass that over and thie dark ecene in 
Which one Hans Fust, his servant, is, like a bad Christian, stealing off 
With his master’s ter types, while the gooiman has gone unsuspici- 
ously to do his duty as churchwarden on Christmas-eve. The knave is 
off and away to Mentz, where he will set up business for himself; and 
the Haarlemer will come back from church, and will be so disgusted, if 
We are to believe all we are told, that no one will hear anythiog more 
about the matter for above a hundred years. 

Let us tura to this little sketch in the department of copper-plates. It 
Was during the lull of 1656 in the stormy life of Rupert, we are told by 
his latest bi her, that he discovered the art of mezzotinto. He was 
not a novice with the burin. In 1637, he had solaced many hours of im- 

Prisooment at Lintz in executing engravings that still remaio, He is 
Bow in retiremeot at Braseele. One mora — he goes out, as is 
his manner, for a walk, and comes upon a soldier who is just going to 
Clean his gun. The gun hes been left out ali night in the rain, and part 
of the barrel which bas been e has become rusted. A linen cloth, 
With which the soldier is about to clean the barrel, brings off a pattern 
which strikes the at once with an idea—an idea which, with the 
ce of one Vallerant Vaillant, a reputable printer, assumes very 
nearly the position occupied by the mezzotiato of the present day. 

The method of etching on giaes is stated to have been discovered by 
the old gentleman you see here, George Schwankerd, of Nuremberg, 
Who, in 1670, is lamenting the corrosion of his tacles by an acciden- 
tal visitation of aquafortis ; an accident from which he learned to make 
8 liquid by which he could etch writing and figures on plates of glass. 
At prereat, however, we ere acquainted with no otber acid which 
Snswers this purpose, except that discovered by Scheele in 1771, by 
means of which the impressions have been taken tom glass plates in my 
hand, with the aid of rollers. 

A noteworthy example, the last I am about to give, of the way in 
which some of the most valuable inventions have been sug; by in- 
cidents in commun life, is that of lithography by Senefelder. 1 beg 
those who are unacquainted with the manufacture to five minutes 


blishment at the Little Turnstile of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. He will eee 
Chromolithographs that will bear comparison with the paintings they re- 
— In the memory of many living persons, the art was as yet un- 
a The anecdote connected with its invention tes the pecu- 
‘ar position of the inveator. There is none that can be quoted more 
to struggling genius. At starting in life, young Senefelder 


* A curious illustration this of the dangers of “a little knowledge.” The 
a exceedingly sagan has since informed us that his worthy custos (otherwise 





sally appreciated, and in having myself been able to attain in it adegree 
of perlection which ia a thousand other inventions has not been reached 
till long after the death of the first inventor.” 

What, then, is the moral we should choose to clos? our walk——‘hat 
invention is bat lack? Beware of it, young gentlemen there, b:ginniog 
to cultivate your stand up collars and encourage whisker. As well be, 
lieve that low ing is the requisite qualification for algebra. Buffon- 
no mean authority, sams ap the question thus: “ Iavention depends on 
patience. Contemplate your subject long. It will gradually unfold it- 
self, till a sort of electric spark convulses the brain for a moment, and 





| sends a low of irritation to the heart. Then comés the luxury of ge- 


nius.”’ True it is, that in many cases the invention appears to us to be 
simple, and the truths on which it is founded obvious at the first sight. 
We must beware of the fallacy of any such belief and remember that this 
veil, flimsy and transparent as it seems now tbat a schoolboy’s hand can 
litt it, was yet sufficient to conceal these truths for thousands of years 
from the observation of all the world. 
“ No one,”’ we may say, in conclusion, with Professor Whewell, ‘‘ who 
fairly considers the real nature of great discoveries, and the intellectual 
rocesses which they involve, can seriously hold the opivion of their be- 
ng the effect of accident.....Such never happen to common men. 
Thousands of men, evea the most inquiriag and speculative, had seen 
bodies fall ; but who, except Newton, ever followed the accident to such 
consequences?...... How mach previous thought, what a steady con- 
ception of the universality of the laws of motion gathered from other 
sources, were requisite, that the inquirer should sve any connexion in 
these cases!” 
Thank you, Sir!—thank you, Ma’am! It’s strictly speaking against 
the rules, but—and thank you too, young ladies; and you, too, young 
gentlemen. Dear me! how time bas flitted. It is time to lock up the 
museum, and get home. 

—— a 


MINA; A MODERN PATRIOT. 
a ey 
. Childe Harold, Canto 1. 


Guerilla warfare, originating in a local term, has passed into an ac- 
knowledged system, a branch of organized tactics, and is considered by 
many of our modern Folarde, Guischardts, and Montecaculis, as not only 
an important but even a decisive element of ational defence, pecaliarly 
applicable to mountainous countries, where great lines of communication 
are few, and eagily broken. It has also been recommended, amidat the 
host of rn of the invasion panic, es well adapted to England, 
where the laud ie generally level, and a net-work of roads ; because, say 
these advocates, every farm-bouse is a post, and every hedge-row a ram- 
part. We are cot going, at present, to dispute these premises, which 
seem to involve something of contradiction, or to show that our Rifle 
Volunteers oon power to them, as we tay in Ireland) have not one jot 
of the guerilla in their composition, or are little likely to be rendered 
available in that capacity. | are intended for and are capable of 
much better service, as they will show should the opportunity occur. 
We -only propose to cast a glance at recent history, in oue or two in- 
stances, and to see what its pages teach us on the subject of guerillas. 

Hofer, the “ Tell of the Tyrol,” as be has been called, and with more 
jastice than flattery, though less fortunate than his prototype ; and Espoz 
y Mias, the renowned Spanish partisan, have won eaduring reputation 
by their exploits as guerilla leaders. Garibaldi once ranked in this last, 
but be has soared far above it, and is now entitled to be enrolled as 
conqueror and liberator on a graod scale. His reaown rivale that o 
Scanderberg, without eveu the blemish of early though almost uncon- 
scious apostacy. Hofer did wonders in the campaign of 1809, aimost 
annihilated the division of Lefebvre, which thrust iteelf into the Caudine 
forks, at Inne; , a8 Dupont did at Baylen, and retarded, though he 
could not prevent, the subjagation of his country. His trial and execu- 
tion in 1810 was an act of petty revenge, which endeared his memory to 
millions, and exalted his fame, while it inflicted indelible disgrace on the 


a 
hen the Spanish regular armies were successively and easily swept 
from the field, daring the Penineular contest, by the legions of Napoleon, 
the military strength of the country resolved itself into independent 
bands, each under a favourite leader, hangiog perpetually on the flanks, 
intercepting the supplies, and harassing, without effectually staying, the 
march of the invaders. Those who imagine that tho tide was checked, 
not to say turned, by these hordes of banditti, under a patriotic name, 
for such they were in reality, would do well to consider what a great 
authority, and a personal observer, Sir William Napier, says on this = 
ticular point. mT | of the exploits of Mipa, he observes :—* The 
communications of the French were troubled, and considerable losses in- 
flicted upon their armies by this celebrated man, undoubtedly the most 
conspicuous person amongst the Partida chiefs. And here it may be ob- 
served, how weak und inefficient this guerilla system was to deliver the 
country, and that even as an auxiliary, its advantages were nearly ba- 
lanced by the evils.” The greatest of these evils lay in the mutual de- 
testation engendered, and the reciprocal cruelties resorted to. A war of 
retaliation leads to barbariem in its direst shape, and the patriotic devo- 
tion of the Spanish guerillas was too often disgraced by savage acte, 
which might be emulated but scarcely surpassed by Caffres and New 
Zealand cannibals. They expected no quarter, and seldom extended any 
to their prisoners. Ve victis, war to extermination, was their motto and 
practice. Often they were not content with the infliction of death on 
their opponents, unaccompanied by protracted torture. The alcalde of 
Frasno, ao old man, was burnt alive by the Spaniards, i son eater 
men, because he happened to be taken amongst a party ren e 
~ both sides bas no paraliel in modern warfare, 
except in Calabria, where the proceedings of the French under Manbes, 
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bands of robbers, and their correspo 
by the same unmitigated ferocity, and at the same pericd. 
man took a Calabrese, he stripped and b 
ribs to a tree, there to perish by degrees. 





alled, or more properly, the insurgent | ceeded in surprising and capturing, near Estella, a lar; 

pe cay tf = he nding resistance, i characterized | French cteven and Trovialons, he moved through by-paths in the moun- 
If a French-| tains fall forty miles without allowing ref 
him up bys hook in the| men for the whdle day. At that particular period, he was utter! with- 
his spectacie was witnessed | out provender, of.) a pa aes rtor for a a f pe not, 
” ‘almi, ly, re; com: at ex, e f° 

by finem of tha enttar's regent Vet eioun te isoners at P: toeanatety, seg Teg FAY 5 4 


their march to Naples, in . Ifa Calabrese a Frenchman, he 
aleo stripped him, rubbed him over with oil, and then roasted him 
slow fire. But, be it remembered, 


by a 
that both in Spain and Italy, the fo-| own people, without requiring payment. His name became 80 popula 


reiga invaders took the lead in all these indescribable horrors, and are 
assuredly answerable for the consequences. 
Napier mentions a startling fact, that notwithstanding the violent 
measures resorted to by the Partida leaders in Spain to fill their ranks, 
deserters from the French, and even from the British, formed one-third 
of their forces, It would be absurd to argue that patriotism could have 
had any thing to do with the feelings of this contingent. Release from 
discipline and the hope of pillage mast have been their only incentives. 
One of the first exploits of Mina was to slay the commander of a neigh- 
bouring band, because, under the mask of opposing the public enemy, he 
relaxed himself by plundering bis owa countrymen. The historian then 
goes on to say :—‘ Toe guerilla system in Spain was the offspring of dis- 
order, and disorder in war is weakness, accompanied by ills the least of 
which is sufficient to prodace ruin, It is in such a warfare that habits of 
unbridled licence, of unprincipled violence and disrespect for the rights 
of property are quickly contracie}, and render men unfit for the duties 
of citizens; and yet it bas been cited, with singular inconsistency, as the 
best and surest mode of resisting an enemy, by politicians who hold re- 
gular armies in abhorrence, although a high sense of honour, devotion to 
the cause of the couniry, temperance, regularity, and decent manners 
form the very essence of the latter’s discipline.” We quote this passage 
the more readily, as in the preseat day there are not wanting writers 
who maintain that Eagland, the richest country in the world, traversed 
and intersected like a gridiron, by highways and railways, with a con- 
centrated population of twen'y millioas, could be best defended by gue- 
rilla warfare, 
The entire number of guerillas in Spiin never mach exceeded thirty 
thousand. Lord Wellington, at the desire of the British Government, 
sent presents to the priucipal leaders, acknowledging the importance 
of their services, which he thought of more value than they really proved, 
because at that time he only knew them by report. “ When be after- 
wards advanced into Spain,’ says Napier, “and saw them closely, he 
was forced to acknowledge that, although active and willing, they were 
80 little disciplined that they could do nothing against the French troops, 
unless the latter were inferior in numbers. If the French took post in a 
house or church, of which they only barricaded the entrance, the gaer- 
illas were so ill-equipped as military bodies, that their eaemy could re- 
main in security until relieved. In like manner Napoleon, reprimand- 
ing his generals for suffering the Partidas to gain any head, observed, 
that bo Ta of from communication with the Eaglish ships, they were 
a oullity! 
The leaders of the guerillas were men from every class of society, in- 
cluding monks and doctors, peasants, artisans, cooks, and collegiate 
echolars. Some were named trom a deformity, others from the fashion 
of their clothes ; but each bad his sobriquet, founded on a moral or phy- 
sical characteristic. It has never been clearly decided whence or where- 
fore Juan Martin Diaz, the Hmpecinado, derived his strange agnomen. 
Some say he was eo designated from bis swarthy complexion ; others, 
that finding his family murdered by the French, be made an oath of ven- 
geance, and smeared his face with pitch, not to be washed off until the 
final expulsion of the invaders; as ‘old General Thomas Dalziel would 
never suffer bis beard to be shaved, under a vow, after the execation of 
Charles the First, until the House of Stuart was restored. The Empeel- 
nado was as bloodthirsty as he was active aud enterprising ; but in the 
former quality he was even exceeded by a female demon, named Mar- 
tina, whose band infested Biscay. She murdered friends and foes with 
euch balanced impartiality, that Mina was compelled at last to bunt her 
down, until the truculent Amazon and ber whole gang were surprised 
and shot off at once on the spot. 
There were two Minas, nephew and uncle. Xavier, the first 
and youngest, called also the Student, bad but a sbort ca- 
reer, ry! taken prisoner by Sachet in 1809, in the neighbour- 
hood of Pampelana. While reconnoitring by moonlight, in the 
hopes of surprising a valuable convoy, he stumbled on & French patrol, 
when it was too late to retreat. He had been proscribed as a bandit, 
nevertheless his life was epared, but he was kept a close prisoner, and 
his services were lost to his country. Nothing could be more romantic 
and marvellous thao bis adventures, achievements, and escapes, until the 
night of his capture. Odace, near Estella, he was driven to an insulated 
rock, which could only be assailed on one side. That point he defended 
until darknets set in, and then lowering himself and followers by a rope, 
he slipped away without losing aman. When his unexpected loss oc- 
casioned many disputes as to who sbould succeed him, Espoz y Mina, 
who had hitherto served under his nephew, yielded with considerable re- 
luctaace to the general wish which nominated him as chief, He had 
been brought up as a tiller of the land, and was scarcely able to read or 
write ; but on call of the Junta, summoning all children of the soil 
to the defence of their country, be came forth from coe ay aud took 
up arms with the rest. Until accident made him a leader, his opporta- 
ities had been few ; but no sooner did he assume command than his 
daring and decided character immediately exhibited itee!f. Echevarria 
had created a schism in opposition, and called off many isans, The 
force became divided and enfeebled. Mina lost no time in brivging the 
quest'on to iseue. He surprised bis rival, shot him, with tbree of his 
subordinate officers, and re-united the wavering band. No sooner was 
this competitor disposed of than Mina encountered a more subtle danger 
through the treachery of one of his own eergeants, who, from the evil ex- 
pression of bis countenance, bad received the distinctive appellation of 
Malcarado, or foul-faced. Disliking the new commander, be determined 
to betray him to the nee, and with this object entered into arrange- 
ments in concert with the French general, Panettier, whose brigade was 
in the vicinity, to = ep the guerilla chieftain in bisbed. The attempt 
very nearly succeeded ; but Mina, obtaining a ‘ew minutes’ notice to pre- 
pare, defended himeelf deeperately with the bar of the door, until his 
chosen friend and somrade, Gusira, srrived to the rescue with a few fol- 
lowers, and enab!ed him to escape Mina, with the rapidity of lightaing, 
collected his band, repulsed the enemy, took Malcarado prisoner, and exe; 
outed sa justice on him without delay. The village ouré and three 
alcaldes, who were found to bave abetted in the plot, were hung side b: 
side upon the same tree, and their houses burned to the ground. No 
sharper practice had ever been exhibited in the old border warfare be- 
tween feudal chieftains ; but Mina’s uncompromising severity, at the out- 
set, terrified the discontented and the plotters, and secured for him, in 
all bis future operations, the implicit obedience of his followers, and the 
ready co-operation of the country people and local authorities. 

An account of Mina’s gueriila exploits was written in 1811 bya 
Spanich colonel, Don Lorenzo Ximenes, who had served with, and de- 
scribes him from close intimacy. From this narrative, which may be 
fully relied on, with memoirs of a later date, we collect the following 
particu) 


ars. 
Mina was a well-made man, of a florid aspect, robust in form, and about 
five feet eight inches in height. When the Spaniards took up arms, in 


1808, against the French, he was ia the twenty-sixth ag of bis age, 
having been born at Ydocin, near Pampeluna, in 1782. He bad a fixed 
idea that women interfered with public life, and were, above al! other 


impediments, the heaviest clog on ~~! operations. Under this con- 
viction be avoided female society as resolutely as Charles the Twelfth 
did, and never suffered any officer or soldier of his band to be accom- 
panied by such an incumbering addition to his light marching order. He 
was sparing of speech, but frank in manner, lived almost as abstemiously 
as a hermit, drank no wine, seldom slept more than two hours in the 
nigtt, and thea ef with his loaded pistols in bis le and the door 
of bis room locked, if he chanced to enjoy the unusual luxury of a bed- 
chamber. This aroce not from fear, but to be prepared, as much as pos- 
sible, agaiost the many chances of surprise or ussaesination. The t 
feature of bis tactics was perpetual movement, eo that his enemies should 
be misled by conflicting rumours as to his ‘ whereabouts,” unable to 
fix him in any assi locality, or to calculate when and where his at- 
tack would strike them. With this leading object ever in view, he was 
habitually iocommunicative and mysterious as & hieroglyphic. His most 
trusted lieutenants never kaew the intended line of march nor the e 
in view until the prize was almost within their grasp. When the drum 
or bugle was heard, whether for ordicary parade or immediate and des- 
perate service, ueither officer nor soldier could tell, but all were requied 
to appear fully equipped, the mounted officers in the saddle, and the 
mules, with their scanty baggage, loaded for the march. In fact, his en; 
tire success depended on profound eecresy and correct intelligesce. When 
least expected, he appeared suddenly, placed himself at the head of bis 
men, issued no complicated orders, bat timply exclaimed, “ Follow me!” 
In this manner be often marched thirty miles, with only an occasional 
halt of a few minutes; and on @ particular expedition, where he 7. 
convoy 0! 


ment either to horses or 


When he had a su nce he was most li 
the peacaats of an impoveriabed or plundered district, as well as to bis 
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that, if supplies were forthcoming at al!, they poured into his canton- 
ment or bivouac, when neither fear vor lucre could obtain a market for 
the regular troope. 

Whenever a volunteer of infaotry joined Mica he was only allowed to 
bring with him a pair of eandals, half stockings, breeches and jacket. 
His own personal wardrobe was confined to the clothes on hie back. He 
required no sumpter mules to carry wrticles of luxury nor even of neces 
eary convenience. When bis shirt wes dirty, he went to the nearert 
farm-house, asked for the owner, entered, and said, “I am Mina; the 
shirt I have on requires wasbing, give me a clean one.’ The country- 
man complied invariably, and if there was time, washed the conenes 
shirt and then got back his own ; if not, be kept Mina’s, and Miva his. 
The arms of the band, in general, were outwardly rusty and ill-looking, 
but particularly well-cleaned within, and the locks and flints in excellent 
condition. Not Cromwell himself was more emphatic in the order, 
“Keep your powder dry.” If the bayonets were encrusted with blood it 
was seldom wasbed off. On one occasion, he directed a detachment of 
thirty men to load each mueket with three balls ; “and I know that they 
obeyed me,” said he, “ for, at the first discharge, they killed or 


dezvous will be at such a place (naming one), the rallying word— 
Mina: and now let every man disperse, on make the best of his way.” 
The order was obeyed instantly, and without noise. The French de- 
ployed their colamas at daybreak in the morning ; but where they ex- 
pected to catch the sleeping weozels, they found nothing but untenanted 


furze. In five dayg afterwards, there was Mina again upon their track, | 


committing bis usual audacious depredations, ten leagues from bis cir- 
cumveoted lair, and without the loss of a single man. 

Not long after this, on the 22nd of May, 1811, Mina achieved the 
greatest of alt bis exploite—a deed of part'zan dariog and success al- 
most equal to that of Sarefield in 1690, when be sailed from Limerick, 


. | took, and blew up King William’s battering train, and effected the rais- 


ing of the siege with the liberation of the beleaguered city. A colamn 
of twelve hundred French infantry was escorting a convoy of eight hun- 
dred Spanish prisoners and a considerable amount of treasure to France. 
Mina attacked them at the Puerto de Arlaban, near Vittoria, with the 
most triumphant result. The prisoners were restored to freedom, and 
their joy at their unexpected deliverance exceeded all bounds; but it 





sixt ple.”’ 

Mine's cavalry seldom reached two hundred. They were the best 
equipped portion of bis troops ; dressed like buesars, with blae jackets 
and pantaloone, and caps similar to those of the regular army, with this 
exception, that they had a piece of red cloth about a yard long banging 
down the back, in a point from the cap, and termivated ed a gold taseel. 
All wore sandals and spurs. Miva bimself never wore jack or balf boots, 
bat sandals, that he might escape the more readily by climbing up the 
side of a mountain, in case (as frequently happened) his horse should be 
shot or exhausted. Several times be saved himself in this way, almost 
miraculously. } 

If a juvenile recruit applied for colistment in the cavalry, Mina began 
by minutely examining and questioning him in person ; after which he 
called for the commanding officers of the infantry and said :—* This boy 
wishes to serve in the cavalry ; take him first with you, and let me know 
how he gets vn.” In the first action that took place a mounted captain 
kept him close to himself, and narrowly watched bis behavioar. At the 
fourth, if be stood fire resolately, and showed an ardent spirit, the cap- 
tain brought him to the chief and made bis report: “ The lad will do; 
he is worthy to die for his conntry.” Mina then gave him a horse and 
arms, and kept bis own eyes upon him in the hour of battle. On this 
system his small troop of equestrians were composed of the most devoted 
aod iatrepid Spaniards of the peninsula. There was amongst them a boy, 
scarcely fourteen years of age. He was mounted on 4 pony, with arms 
in proportion to his size and youth—a small double-barrelled carbine, 
with pistols and sword. He was always in the advanced guard and first 
in a fight. Once he found himeelfin the midst of five French troopers, 
and called on them to surrender. They, observing a strong party of 
Mina’s cavalry closely following their young !¢ader, turned about, aad 
were in the act of galloping off, when “ ¢l chico,” (the fine boy) charged 
one of them, knocked him off his horse, and, at the same time, seized the 
bridle of « second, until some of his companions came and put them 
both to the sword. Mina saw the exploit, and exclaimed, “ Ei chico is the 
bravest man in the division!” 

The French designated Mina the King of Navarre. Whenever he en- 
tered a house, everything he wanted was laid before him ere be could 
ask for it. The whole province thought it an bonour to bave him for a 
guest, and none of bis officers were eufftred to pay for their meals. There 
might have been policy as well as love in thie, under the idea that they 
would take without ceremony if not ceremoniously treated. Mina 
adopted an ingenious plan of ridding himself entirely of French spies, 
without inflicting on them the extreme penalty, as by the articles of war 
of all nations “ in such cases provided.” When his ou!poste seized and 
brought one of this suspected fraternity before bim, he caused the priso- 
ner to be stripped naked, to see if he concealed scraps of paper, plane, or 
drawing. If anything of the kind was found, he called one of his chosen 

and said, ‘‘ Take this fellow, he is a spy; cut off his right ear.” 
soldier, who had been pretty well pract in this work, drew oat 

his sword and performed the operation with the dexterity of a regular 
surgeon. That part of the ceremony concluded, “ Viva Mina” was 
stamped on the forehead of the culprit with a red-hotiro», He was then 
kicked out, indelibly branded for the rest of his life. So ash d were 


was checked by the death of many of these unarmed captivee, indiscri- 
minately confounded with their guards, and thus unfortunately killed in 
the mele. The victory was alec stained by the deliberate murder of six 
Spanish ladies, who for being attached to French officers, were in cold 
blood executed after the fight was over. Such instances were not soli- 
tary where the /ex talionis seemed to be the recogn'sed military code on 
the part of all the belligerents, Massena, whose baggage was captured, 
intended to travel homeward by this convoy, but disliking the order of 
the march, he remained in Vittoria until a better opportunity, and thus 
Mina lost the chance so nearly thrown ia his way of adding to bis tro- 
— a French marshal of the empire of the highest reputation. 

ranceschi, a youbg French general of rising fame, was taken lo this 
miserable way, at ao earlier period, and died a prisoner. 

Mina bad strack a blow that resounded far and wide through the 
country. The enemy for the moment was paralysed at his daring and 


| good fortune ; but he was surrounded by watchful oppouente, and a sud- 


den onset of cavalry, a single neglect by an outpost, might at any mo- 
ment force bim to abandon bis prize. He had no time to waste either in 
delay or deliberation. His next object was to place the prisoners he had 
emancipated beyond the casualty of recapture. He marched through 
many villages, and across many mountains, sometimes in a narrow de- 
file, at others across an open plain, and not anfrequently close to the 
French liner. He moved in the direction of Valencia for the purpose of 
opening communication with Duran and the Empecinado, to whom he 
despatched messengers, requesting them to co-operate with bim by pass- 
ing along the banks of the Ebro, to protect his own passage across. He 
waited with anxlety eighteen days for an answer from the Empecinado, 
bat none arrived. That partizan had, uofortunately, been attacked at 
the precise janctare, and lost his artillery. Mioa then resolved to exe- 
cute his project alone. He ordered some boards to be placed on care, 
with preparations to construct a bridge, and spread a report that he in- 
tended to cross the river at a certain point. The carts and waggons, 
loaded with these materials, he moved down in ihe day-time towards the 
water. The French drew nigh and waited anxiously, expecting Mina 
and his troops. In the meanwhile he started at dead of night, marched 
twelve miles below the point where it was givea out that he intended to 
throw his bridge, and coming to the banks of the Ebro, jamped off bis 
horse and said, ‘‘ Here is the spot where I intend to carry you across.” 
The whole column was halted without noise or confusion. Mina forced 
his own horse into the river to try the depth, and fladiag it practicable, 
ordered a hundred men to get up bebind a hundred of the cavalry, and 
plunge into the stream. Ia this manner the eight buodred enfranchised 
pane were taken over, and safely landed on the other side, before the 
‘reach were aware that he was not on his way to the bridge. As soon 
as this manceavre was successfully accomplished, Mina exclaimed, 
“ Now, Spaniards, you are safe from all danger of recapture.” He then 
divided two handkerchiefs full of dollars amoogst them, saying that they 
had es good a right to share in the plunder of the French as be and his 
own people had, and, wishing them fareweil, galloped back into the river 
with bis cavalry, leaving twenty dragoons and an officer to escort them 
on their route to Valencia. 

This extraordinary leader might often have doubled or trebled the 





the safferers under the disgrace that they shranx from showing them- 
telves, and in more than one ivetance were found lying in the bills, 
starved 


death. 

Mina established an hospital tor his sick and wounded, near a beaati- 
fal little vill called Estella, on the brow of a mountain. It was at- 
tended by six female uurses and two excellent surgeons. The French 
discovered the exact spot, and made several attempts to surprise the bos- 
pital, bat never with success. Mioa was always made aware of their ap- 
proach. The inhabitants of the village then, at bis signal, turned out in 
a body, and carried away the invalids in biers, on their shoulders, at 
least six leagues into the mountains, where they remained, in inaccossi- 
ble security, until the enemy reticed. In the seme mountain was a cave 
where he fabricated his own ganpowder, with which he was in general, 
well supplied. His operations were principally conflaed to his native 
province of Navarre, every inch of which, mountain and plaio, he whs 
sequainted with from infancy, and could traverse by night without a 


Mina encouraged the Navarrese to traffic with the French, and gave 
them passports for the purpose, by which means he secured many arti- 
cles eseential to the comfort and advantage of his men that he cou!d not 
otherwise obtaio. If those who wished to trade were rich, he exacted 
permissory fees from them, which went towards the pay of his soldiers, 
and more particularly to the remuneration of the peasants and others 
who brought bim information of the movements of the Freach. To these 
allies he was unbounded in liberality, and they, in retarn, supplied him 
with information worth more than its weight in gold. Not a man could 
atir in the enemy’s quarters witbout his being immed'ately acquainted 
with it. If the alcaldes, or justices of the peace, of a village were 
ordered by the French general to make any requisition, and did not at 
once communicate the particulars to Mina, be paid them a domiciliary 
visit in the night, and shot them incontinently. Nine of these judicious 

illustrated his career. It he obtained the necessary information, 
he took his steps accordingly, either to intercept the supply, cut off the 
escort, or delay their march. Every volunteer who joined his band had 
an ample sapply of wine, meat, aod bread. Every thing he took in ac- 
tioa he was allowed to consider his own, but not antil the battle was 
over. Marauders who left off fighting to plunder prematurely were fu- 
siladed on the spot, without even a dram hesd court-martial, 

Mina’s field manceavres were simple and concise. His “ Dandas’ 
would not have occupied balfa page. “ Form columa !—line-of-battle ! 
—charge!’’ This was all. He could not say, with old Sir Andrew 


Agnew, at Fontenoy, “ Lads, diona pull a trigger till ye spy the roffies | ral 


on their sarks,”’ for the French in Spain wore no raffles, and not always 
shirts: bat his word wes, “ Never fire till you feel sure of hitting your 
mark.” Gaming of all sorts was probibited in his camp, and neither 
officer nor soldier a pack of cards, When duty was neglected, 


possessed a pac 
punishment fell on al) alike, without distinction of rank. He invariably | 


rejected “ regulars” when they offered themselves. “These automa- 
tone,” said be, “ are mere book-men and theorists, made to fail. They 
preteod every thing, and do nothing.” The book-men and theorists re- 
paid the compliment in full, for, from the Duke of Wellington down- 
wards, they held the irregulars in sovereign contempt. ‘ Clear the way, 
canaille!”’ was Murat’s word when be rode in singly amidst a cloud of 
Cossacks, Both sides were wrong, as extremes are never right. 
Gurichaga, Mina’s second in command, was also a remarkable man, 
with many requisites for his post—tbe only person in whom the chief had 
implicit confidence, and sometimes consulted. He was about the same 
age, taller and thinner, with less self-command, of a most hasty and inso- 
lent temper, of moderate talents, bat brave as a Paladin of old, fiery in 
action, and powerful with the sword. He was severe with the troops; 
bat as be never spared himself either in toil, privation, or battle, they 
fesred, respected, and obeyed him. He watched every one in action, and 
upon his report they were degraded or promoted. Every man knew the 
country and the mountain passes as well as their leader did; and when 
the pressure of circumstances required, Mina dispersed his band, naming 
ee rendezvous, perbape twenty leagues off, where they never 
led to arrive, even though the intermediate country might be held by 
divisions of the enemy. A remarkable iastance occurred in 1810, when 
he was surrounded by 20,000 French, who had received orders to destroy 
him and his corps <t all hazards. Mina knew the fall extent of the dan- 
ger that threatened him, but with bis 3,000 men, remained in the moun- 
tains for filteen days, treating the beleaguering host with the utmost 
contempt. At length, about duek on an autumnal evening, he saw him- 
self fairly surrounded by four columns, bearing down upon his front, 
flanks, and rear, and taking up ground preparatory to attack on the fol- 
lowing dawn, Mioa was now fairly encompassed in a net, from which 
extrication seemed impossible. With the greatest coolness he called bis 
officers round him. ‘“ Gentlemen,” said he, “ we are rather unpleasantly 
situated here. Let every captain look to his own company. The ren- 





t of his force, so popular bad his successes made him ; but he had 
no personal vanity, 20 cesire to be the geaeral of a host: his ambition 
was bounded to the reputation of first of the guerillas, and he was often 
heard to ray, he could manage four or five thoureand men, but that he 
should be lost at the head of a regular or numerous army. 

Ia October, 1811, Mina descended from the mountains of Leon, and 
entered Navarre with an or band of above five thousand io oum- 
ber. They were well » but in want of clothieg and ammunition, 
with which, through the agency of Mr. Tupper, our consal at Valencia, 
they were soon abundantly supplied. A general plan of invasion was 
diecussed, ia conjanction with Duran and the Empecinado, but the three 
leaders were unable to agree, and each then acted upoo bis ow® re- 





sources. Two were speedily discomfited, but Mina contrived to cat uff | has 


and either kill or make prisoners of a whole battalion of Italians, while 
crossing a plain in the neighbourhood of Huesca. The French generals, 
Reille and Masaier, exasperated at this misfortune, spread around their 
columns to intercept him; bat be contrived to evade them, and, between 
—— avd rapid marches, reacned Motrico, on the f Biscay, with 
bis captives. The /ris, an English frigate, took some o , and 
the remainder were sent on to Corunna, through the Astarian moun- 
tains, but only thirty-six out of three haodred arrived. The rest were 
shot by the escort, under pretext that they made a noise near a Freach 

st! These, and similar acts, such as shooting prisoners in retaliation, 
in the ratio of ten or even twenty to one, as practised by the curate Me- 
rino, Napier says, “were r ded with placency in the Eoglish 
newspapers, and met with no public disapprobation.” 

On the 7:h of April, 1812, Mina attacked and defeated with great loss 
a Polish regiment, escorting an enormous convoy of treasure, prisoners, 

, camp followers, and invalided officers returning to France. 
All the Spanish prisone:s were released, and joined Mina’s band ; and it 
was said that at leaet one million of francs (£40,000), fell into his hands, 
besides the equipages, arms, stores, and a quantity of church plate. Oa 
the 28th of the same month, be captared another convoy; bat he had 
now become so notoriously formidable, that General Abbé, recently ap- 
pointed French governor of Navarre, directed every corps in his com- 
mand to unite in combined movements to put him down. Abbé was an 
active, able officer, and Mina with much difficulty escaped from bis 
clutches. He was often heard tu say that no general ever gave him so 
mach trouble, or proved so —_ formidable to him. In 1813, afier the 
battle of Vittoria, when Clauzel, with the wreck of the French army, 
was a by the Dake of Wellington, Mina displayed tactical 
ability far beyond what might have been expected from a — gene- 
. He imposed upon Claazel a belief that the whole allied army were 
close a his track, took from him three hundred prisoners, and forced 
that skilful strategist to destroy some of his artillery and heavy bag- 
gage, and retire rapidly to Jacca. Daring the blockade of Pampeluna 
by O'Donnel and D’Espana, Mina aod his guerillas a did 
good service as @ covering corps. But when the Allies entered France, 
the Spaniards began to pay off old scores on their invaders by plunder- 
ing and mardering to such an extent, that Lord Wellington was com- 
pelled to send the greater portion of them back to their own country. 
Some of Mina’s battalions mutinied, and were foremost in these excesees, 
which materially impeded the English geaeral’s comprehensive plaas, 
tarnishing at the rame time their own reputation, and exposing them- 
selves to defea's which somewhat diminished the credit of their renowned 
commander. 

The subsequent career of Mina, although he lived to 1836, and reached 
the age of fifty-four, furnishes less satisfactory and less remarkable ma- 
terials for biography than his short and meteoric course as a leader of 
guerillas. Io that capacity alone we treat of him in this short notice. 
After the general peace of 1814, be soon discovered, in common with all 
Spaniards who really loved their couatry, that in fighting for the re- 
storatiou of Ferdinand the Seventh, they bad restored a monarch who 
was almost eqaally compounded between despotism, imbecility, and a 
systematic evasion of his solemn engagements. Mina endeavoured to 
produce a reaction against the existing system, in his native province, 
but failed, and sought aa asylum in France, where Lovis the Eighteenth 
not only protected, but granted him a pension. In 1822 he returned to 
Spain, acder an expectation that Ferdinand would, at last, be trae to 
the constitution to which he had most reluctantly yielded ander com- 
pulsion. Mioa was thea appointed Captain-General of the three armies 
of Navarre, Catalonia, and Arragon, bat again, in 1823, found it pru- 
dent to leave Spain, and come to England. He was cordially welcomed 
as a hero and patriot of the first order, and great attempts were made to 
lionize him, from which he shrank with anaffected modesty. Sheridan 
Knowles inscribed “ Virgioius” to the guerilla cbief, with this laconic 
floarish : “ Illustrious man! to you I dedicate this play. Who will de- 
mand my reasons?” On the accession of Queen Christiana, Mina re- 
turned to his own country, received an important co and took 
an active part against Don Carlos, But he added little to his earlier 








| fame in that sangainary contest, bis measures partaking fall 
ravage animosity with which it was parsaed. oor vee 
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A NEW HORTICULTURAL GARDEN. 


To the success of the Great Exhibition of 1851 that of 1862 wil] 
one of its most beaatifal attractions and London one of the moat 
ing summer and winter gardens that bas ever been designed. It ig 
easy to give oy mere verbal description aa idea of ground plans, or 
all to approach in priat the rich effects which bright parterres, 
fountains, terraces, and colonnades will bave when finished 
with all the aids the floriet’s or the sealptor’s art can lend 
greater is this difficulty when a very considerable of 
iatended to be described is yet in a chaotic state, w 
terers still hold porsession of the most beautifal arcades, 
beds of future fountains and reservoirs are solely occup 
barrows and navvies. One mast look at them with an eye 
to realize their intended beauty, and, keeping this in mind, j 
of what will be the general effect by the exquisite delicacy and 
taste of the details already flaished, the visitor must be hard to 
indeed who does not admit that the Horticultaral Society’s new gardeng 
at Kensington will be one of the most elaborate and beautiful of Lon. 
don’s attractions. With a space of only 26 acres of ground, of 
nothiog on the grand and massive scale of the C: Palace G 
could be attempted. The necessity, also, which existed of laying out 
this limited space with the greatest number of walks and flower-beds 
has, perhaps, too much broken up the great effect into minor details, but, 
even after every allowance is made for these and other objections which 
the most severe of critics can adduce, the plain fact still remains that 
these gardens when finished will probably be of their kind and sige the 
most beautifal in existence, 

Their origia may be told in a few words. The Horticaltaral 
was fast losing support, from the fact of their grounds at Cheswick being 
too far from London to be thoroughly popular. The Fellows, therefore, 
cast an eager eye about them for some central yet suitable spot in which 
to establish their new gardeas, retaining those at Chiswick as a hureery 
ground. While in this frame of mind they were fortunately 
Mr. Wentworth Dilke into communication with the Royal 
ers for disposing of the surplus arising from the Exhibition of 1551, 
who, having purchased the Kensiagton Gore estate, were not a little 
a loas as to what next to do with it. Mr. Dilke, however, made them a 
liberal offer, which solved their rather perplexing dilemma, aod, under 
his mani ent, terms equally advantageous to both parties were soon 
concluded. The Fellows of the Horticultural Society took the estate 
for a term of 63 years, the Royal Commissioners ng on their 
to erect a considerable on of the colonnade w encloses the 
sides of the gardens. The expense of the maintenance, man 
&o., of the gardens is to be dedugted from the receipts and the surplas 
profits equally divided betweed the society and Exhibition tund. 
Under these terms, therefore, both the Fellows of the society and the 
Commissioners of the late Exhibition have gone heartily to work, and 
the public will shortly behold the result of their joint labours when these 
gardens are opened, as it is hoped they will be, in June next. Of 
ao immense amount of work has to be accomplished ia the short in! 
that yet remains before the opening, and, in fact, in spite of all the haste 
that can be used, the whole garden and terraces are certain to be io 
very raw and rough state if opened in June at all, Bat at least bef 
autamn all is pretty certain to be complete, aod by the time for 
opening of the Exhibition in May they will be in all their richest bloom 
aad fio As we have eaid, they will form the most charming auxili- 
ary to the Exhibition. 

The great mass of the main building will abut on the south side, ul- 
moet touching the outer wall of the colonnade, and the large separate 
building set apart for machinery in motion closes the garden in on the 
west, The whole ground plan of the eoc!osure, includiag the conserva- 
tory and coloanades, is upon three levels, exclusive of the terraces and 
smaller raised walks. The rise of the entire ground from the aate-gar- 
den, or southern extremity, where the main portion of the Exhibition 
building will be, up to the superb conservatory and terrace which termi- 
nate them at the northern end, is 27 feet. The whole space of garden is 
about 500 yards long by 300 broad. All this is enclosed by a colonnade 
walk about 30 feet high, which, both for its design and the careful finish 
with which it has been executed, forms the most prominent, and cer- 
tainly the most beautiful feature of all the interior adornments 
general effect of this colonaade, with its rows of broad 
<tth Cicty Ataing white stone Retasentse ond is I 
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what may be termed the frieze will probably be inlaid light blue tiles, 
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with Raffaelesque designs in white. This matter, however, is not quite 
decided ov. The top of the colonnade has a handsome stone bal: 
with pedestals at intervals for vases and niches for statuary. “This 
be used as a promenade round the extent of the gardens in fine weather. 
When cold or wet the walks under the coloanade will always be avail- 
able. The soutbera part of the colonnade, desigaed by Captain Fowke, 
is entirely supported on thin dvable spiral columns of the most fancifal 
and beautiful desigar, with capitals and cornices to match. Such a 
combination of beautiful forms and lines as these terra-cottas present it 
is really difficalt to imagine. Each one seems the best till you see the 
aext, and so on through the whole colonnade, with its groups of ever- 
varying colamas, its capitals now quaint, stiff, and almost hamoarous, 
now rich and glowing with a luxuriance of beauty and delicate curving 
lines as if some flowering creeper had been changed tostone. Mr. Sykes, 
of the Sheffield school of design, furnished the drawings for all these 
beautiful forms, and they have been cast in terra-cotta with as much 
as it they were of metal by Mr. Blanchard. The windows, as 
we may call the apertures between spiral columns, are deeply ea- 
cased, and the columas placed twodeep, The whole of this portion will 
be glazed. During the time of the Exhibition this is intended to be used 
for refreshmenis, while on the roof a light ornamental glass and iron 
story will be erected to serve for a long, cool, shady di 
open windows of which will command an uninterrupted 
whole of the beaatifal gardens beneath. The situation of this room will 
be really charming, for the prospect over the grounds when the whole is 
finished will more resemble the fée of Watteaa or the gardea 
ecenes of Boccaccio than we any he have yet seen in this country. 
Supposing the visitor to enter garden from this southern extremity, 
two sloping lawns interspersed with clumps of Por’ laurel stretch oa 
either side to the right and left. In the centre will be the main walk 
with a basin for water lilies and sculpture, and beyond these groups of 
ferns and rock plants, belts of evergreens, with compartments for Ameri- 
cao plants, a pheasaatry, with an aviary for sip birds. On the left 
is already planted a small maze, formed of hedges of yew and horn 
Though only a quarter of an acre in extent, it is laid out with such 
ning ways and delusive paths that the adventurous visitor who comes 
out of it under a two miles’ walk may consider himself fortunate, Be- 
yond these, again, are two wide and beautiful terraces, which almost ea- 
Close the ante-garden, except ia the centre, up which, rising every now 
and then by short terraces of three steps, the main walk continues. 
parterres on either side of this are not dependent alone on their 
attractions for beauty and chromatic effect. Mr. Nesfield, who has 
signed the garden, has laid them out in beaatifal and 
little paths between the flower-beds bear a most important part 
general design. This is done by covering the paths with a su 
of various colours, lostead of the uniform gravel. Thas, one is 
with finely-broken Derbyshire spar of snowy whiteness, another 
fragments of blae slate, a third with little pieces of bright red firebrick, 
all crossing each other, and interwoven in a brilliant pattern, the coloars 
of which are as durable as the stones themselves. Little alleys of staa- 
dard roses, with groups of low shrubs, Jead to these parterrea, which 
be almost as brilliant in winter as in summer. On each side of 
lawns and flower-beds trout streams are made, 180 feet long by 20 
and flanking these again are more — with their d out 
coloars as we have described, and ing to shady w under 7 
fal terraces which extend along in front of the colonnades. In the mat 
ter of shade, however, there is almost a deficiency. The trees which 
were in the garden have, unfortunately, been removed, and those which 
supply their place, though rare and beautiful of their kinds, are, of course, 
as yet too small to do much towards sheltering the oppressed visitors. 
Towards suppizing the nds with trees a great many contributions 
Reriten’ ie sae enume of amen, Lady Nelland sd 
Earl Dacie a num 
chestouts. Mr. Gibbs, of Bristol, Mr. Headley, of Cambridge, fe 





Veitch each contributed a number of valuable plants and trees. 
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four of the trout streams, of the dimensions we have 
anion ee an with the groups of sculpture and fountaias in the 
tre, for aqaareous plants. Towards the northern extremity of the | 
= ‘a will be an ornamental reservoir, 200 feet long by 140 feet broad. SOUTHERN LETTERS OF MARQUE. 
fato this will fow a caecade, of rather large dimensions for an artificia!| The House having resumed, on the question that the Speaker leave 
fall of water, asit is to be 11 feet high by nearly 20 broad. Immediately | the obair, to go into Committee of Ways and Means, 
over this will be placed the memorial of the Exhibition of 1851. The| Mr. Crawrorp said he wished to pat a question to the Secretary for 
ens have @ kind of apologetic claim to this memorial, as the ground™y Foreign Affairs on the same subject that had been alluded to by the hon. 
were purchased out of the profits arising from that great national display. member for Gaew. He understood advices had been that day re- 
The water for the supply of the cascade cam be got under the gravel in | ceived ia the city that several vessels bad left the Soathern ports of 
any quantity and an immense supply will be raised by one of the-largest | America bearing letters of marque from the Southern Coafederated 
of Appold’s pamps from an artesian well, and flow direct over the cas-| States. As the Government of the United States did not ackaowledge 
into the reservoir. From this it will be condacted underground to | that the property of neatrals was safe ia ships beariag the Americaa 
the various basins and trout streams, retaraiog back agaia along a deep- | fag, mach anxiety existed on the subject now it was kaowa that priva- 
laid culvert into the artesian well. teers had put tovea. He wished to ask whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
At the northern end of the grounds the colonnade and terraces curve | ment intended to take any steps to protect the property of British eub- 
jato a semi-circular form, and on the summit of a rising mound meet in | jects on board vessels of the United States that were liable to seizure by 
the chief conserv . This, in design and beauty of proportion, is | ships bearing Southern letters of Marque. 
gite a little Crystal Palace in its way—and not a very little one either. - 
t is 240 feet long by 100 feet wide, and nearly 80feethigh. This build- EFFECT ON ARMAMENTS AND REVENUE. 
ing has aleo been desi by Captain Fowke, and is as effective io | Oa the question that the Chairman in Committee report certain 
general appearance as southern portion of the colonnade. Looking resolutions to the House, 
at the gaunt iron ribs and frame of this splendid conservatory, it seems Mr. Benrivcx said that the sudden termination of the debate on the 
mr pod —_ to enn aang i meg, Se . oun Kelt whones paper daties that evening, together with the abseuce of many hon. mem- 
ee the Insagurawon on er tay who sat on the front benches on 
Fo porn caateatton, are very well forward in their work, bat the | Pets, aad especially of those gentlemen = 


| his opinions? His principal object in rising was to make this appeal to 
the noble lord, and be hoped he should hear from bim a full explanation. 


subjects against avy interference in the hostilities between the Northern 
and Southern States of America. In that proclamation the general effect 
of the common and statute law on the matter will be stated, The geceral 
principle of our law is that no Brit’sh subject shall eater into the service 
of any foreiga Prince or Power, or eugage in any hostilities that may be 
carried o1 between any two foreign States. With respect to the precise 
effect of the Foreign Halistment Act in the case supposed, it would not 
be proper for me to undertake to lay it down. inasmuch as the coastruc- 
tiou of any statate is matter for judicial dec'sion rather than for an: 
opinion of my own, The general bearing of the law will, however, as 
have said, be set forth ia the proclamation, 
THE REVENUE ; COTTON “ CANARDS.”’ 

On the order of the day wing read for the Speaker leaving the chair, 
on going into the Ways aud Means, 

Mr. Bentixcx rose for the purpose of repeating an attempt ia which 
he had twice before been unsuccessfal, bat which he boped woald on the 
third occasion have that result which perseverance was proverbially eaid 
to deserve. (Hear.) His object was to accomplish what was generally 
admitted to be one of the most difficult of haman undertakin namely, 
to obtaia a direct answer from the Treasury bencb. (A laugh.) Hehad 
very lately during these debates asked the noble lord at the bead of the 
Government whether, in his opinion, the present posture of affairs ia the 
United States was not such as to induce him to apprehend that increased 








both sides, must have created some sarprise in the House, and would, he 
centr re ro portions oth ballgame mae be | Song tn saprin tnounry. aig te get aa ots 
ind io shown in the discussion of an important subject. He put a qu 
tanta 1ean-to glass and iro promatade for those who chooee to st, or | 2 tbe noble lord at the head ofthe Goverameat, fo whioh he had obtaloed 
men 4 no answer, ably owiag to the abrupt conclusion of the debate. 
survey the gardens from this a ee —— ak, question be would tion repeat. Since they had lately discussed the finan 
GoGecinion haa yet been come to as to the price of admission to be | ial Position of the conatry news had eS ee 
— bat pha is no doubt that it will be varied according to days, prt rete pee orgs ian or He 
during some being as high ss ee kay Mave ‘a = a4 Re a Park, wished to, remind the noble lord that whea . last expressed his views upon 
others, we believe, a the biet pwd ~? of these = uisite gar- the subject of the repeal of the paper duty he was not in possession of the 
Yay mon aeatifal amen ben eng et added “y the metro- | Momentous intelligence which das just — —_ ee yore 
* ow anticipat a d ts and decreased receipts 
pnw might almost say bg J oe My pe pe Pw ——- Custome and Excise would be the result of the deplorable eveats of which 
te Bardens wv uf the late Exhibition aed contribute, we are‘uue to the | information had just been received ? (Hear, hear.) Would not the dis- 





: - tress which might be expected to ensue in the manufacturing districts 
triumph of that which is forthcoming.—London Times, April 25. injariously affect the sarent (Hear, bear.) He would ask—were those 
Se results anticipated when the noble Jord er his approval of the 

financial scheme of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ? 
Xutperial Parliament. Lord Patwer:ron.—No one can regret more than I do the intelligence 
which hes been received within the last few days from America ; but, at 
THE CONFLICT IN AMERICA. the same time, any one must have been ehortsighted and little capable 
FEDERAL DUES ; BLOCKADE ; BELLIGERENT RIGHTS of anticipating the probab‘e course of human events who had not for a 

’ e 


long-time foreseen events of a similar character to thoee which we now 
House of Commons, Monday, May 6. | deplore. (Hear, hear.) —~ the cotmmeneene . —~ 4 this Siete 
Mr. Grecory said that in consequence of the news which had arrived arene —— pos o- ante aoe to otter my me ble that 
from America since he had given notice of his some on this subject he separation would not take place, and it was aleo otvious that passions 
bad been obliged to a pane, ak LY coe it were so roused on both sides as to make it bighly improbable that such 
Wechade of a ° ain with to two other Biates which separation could take place without a contest. Io answer to the 
pel pmys A as ; weotilit to the United States, alth they did question of the bon. member, I would say that, however mnch I regret 
tol belong to the South. He had to ask the noble lord the Feceiss | tt intelligence an en ae oan 
telligence ought not, in my opinion, e apy rence in the ar- 

Secretary—lat. Whether — t of peepee oh d rede os which, afver the fullest consideration, we considered were 
States to levy Federal ~- 9 Zz. ga fla break balk ts of North calculated to meet all the requirements of the public service duriag the 
Carolina and Virginia — ‘ow eal es ard og > present year. (Hear, hear.) We still adhere to that opiaion, which was 
ment of ew we Ma tiens to Pen effect? 2d Whether the also strongly expreseed on the other side of the House, when, in addi- 
Washington bad Delted States bad been int ed that a blocked tion to the reduction of the income-tax, it was proposed to make a reduc- 
Ee SE eee States, aulese effective nic no, | tion in the tea duties. (Hear, hear.) I am still of opinion that, in 
aay port of So Coste Government of the United Gtates brant not | sddition to the reduction of the income-tax, the —, of the paper 
pe to relinquish the belli t right of issuing letters of ne the duties may be made safely in réference to the financial rosition of the 
tren Southern Confederated and Sovereiza Statet having become to the | Sn" enema wel 


= 


epend Mr. Beytinck thought the noble lord had not quite understood his 

United States © sepesete end —— he, . = = 9 — iemaereren question. The noble lord said the results of the disturbance in America 

ee — tters of —— and, if so a — had been anticipated in the financial arrangements. Did the noble lord 
’ , * 


Minister mean that arrangements had been made to meet the expense of the in- 

he ington pkey aad bar tense Pe ed ‘ » creased potecetnee and the risk of diminished revenues (bear), or did be 

Lord J. ne it ‘Advocate with reapect to | *mply mean that be did not anticipate that or bang consequences would 

~ a to be eve outside the ports of North Carolina and Vir. | Pesalt from the intelligence lately received. (Hear, bear.) 

ginia, be stated to me that tbe answer to such a question must depend Lord Patuerston.—I thought I had, by implication at least, answered 

«) the circumstances of the case, and Por it could not at all all the questions of the bon. gentleman. I do not perceive any reasons 

te avo 1 cade en ‘an pt to levy dues would be why we should app!y to Parliament for increased armaments (hear, 

rary to international law. Of course, no instractions on | *¢*T) ia consequence of the events which are ger plece in North 

- o bowe bons eam te Her Mayesty’s Minister at Washinton ; America, and I also b res the pra duties will not materially 
bat Lord Lyons is of opinion that sach an intention would be found im- | *¢r ia coneequence of thore even 


#3 


: 


CKNOWLEDGING THE CONFEDERACY, 
Tespect to the hon. gentleman’s second question, whether the Govern- INEXPEDIENCY OF 4 

Srctes have been informed that @ blockade of any Wednesday, May 8. 
port of the Southern Confederacy unless it were effective would not be| Mr. W. E. Forsrer gave notice that upon the boo. member for Galway 
recognized, I certainly have not felt it necessary to give any instractions (Mr. Gregory) bringing forward the subject of the recognition of the 
to our Mivister on that subject. It is well known to Lord Lyons, and it | Sodthern Confederacy, on Friday, the 17th inst., which, he understood, 
certainly bas been declared law by the United States, that no blockade | he was not now intending to do in the form of a motion, he (Mr. Forster) 
could be recognized or deemed valid unless it were an effective blockade | would call the attention of the House to the inexpediency of Her Majes 
(hear, hear,) and I bave no doubt that there would be no difference be. | ty’s Government interfering on bebalf of those citizens of the United 
tween Her Majesty’s Government and the Government of the Waited | States who were now io insurrection against their Government, by a re- 
Staies on that point. With regard to the hon. member's next question, | cognition of the confederacy which they had formed. 

as to the bell: t right of issuing letters of marque, I must, in the 


first place, wait for more eugene, aod, 2 oe second place, reserve BELLIGERENT RIGHTS AT SEA, 
vente ia the aed A -- #4 satteae or gute Otis te tere Mr. WaPo se rose to put a question to the noble lord at the head of 


reems the Goveroment, and to the hon. member for Liverpool, who had given 

tas, "The tish Seas Hy ply sy balliggent notice of a motion respecting belligerent rights at sea. He bad under- 
of the Provisional Government of Greece, and in consequence ot stood the noble lord the Secretary of State for Fcreign Affairs to state on 

i cbecenee the Tarkish Government made a remonstrance. I may the previous evening that questions connected with the Declaration of 
ttate the nature of that remonstrance, and the reply of Mr Canniag. | Paris were under the consideration of the Government, who woald offici- 
“The Tarkish Government complained that the Brit’ Government al. | ally announce the conclusions at which they arrived as soon as (hose 
lowed to the Greeke a belligerent character, and observed that | 72¢¢tions had been determined by them. He would put it to bis bon. 
it appeared to forget that to subjects in rebellion no national eod the member for Liverpool whether in the present very delicate and 
eh oe could jd ly belong.” But the British Government | C°™Plicated state of affairs (hear, hear) it would be for the advantage of 
ey Mr. ots clera” Canning that “the character of belli bis motion or for the benefit of the public interest that such a diecussion 
rene not ach a principle as a fact; that a certain , should be raised at that moment. (Hear, hear.) If, however, the noble 
rs — -- <BR a uired by ao 7 mane of nlation | Viscount should be of opinion that the motion might come on without 
Set in eatitled te , ulation to Lb treated ™ . belli- | disadvantage to the public interests, he (Mr. Walpole) did not at all de 
gerent, and, bertd if their title ode cucliandian rendered it the interest | Site to interpose avy objection, bat if the noble lord thought otherwise 
well understood of all civilized nations eo to treat them ; for what was - trusted his hon. friend would consent to postpone bis motion. (Hear, 
rnativ. ear. 
bee ry +8 Se yop aS J Lord Patmenrston.—I entirely concur in the views of my right hoa, 
cruisers, pn dither be acknowledged as a belligerent or dealt with as a| ‘Tied as to the inexpediency of discussing to-night the question which 
pirate 2’ which latter character, as applied to fhe Greeks, was loudly | tbe bon. member for Liverpool intends to bring forward. The House 
disclaimed. In . te despateh of the same date (12th of October, will bear ia mind that my noble friend stated last evening that this ques- 
1825), Mr. 8. a eee reminded that when the British Government | 00 Of international rights, as connected with belligerent r ta at sea, 
acknowledged the right of either belligerent to visit and detain British | \* Of ® grave and complicated character (hear, bear) ; tha: they are un- 





D board der the consideration of the Government; and until the Government 
such propery i wap uboaunasiy Foplied es a euatition. J 2 Sune shall be in a condition, after consulting ite legal advirers, to make some 
ledgment that 


purpose distinct communication upon the subject it would be inexpedient, and in- 
detained — yey thee a Phe ot gt eg a te deed impossible for them to enter into any discussion upon the ‘matter. 
Dot take place antl after condemnation by such competent tribunal. | (Hear, bear.) If the hon. member persist in making his motion, I can 
The quetien has been under the consideration of the Government. They | °B!Y sey it will be impossible for the Government to make ~ other 
have consulted the law officers of the Crown. The Attorney and Solict. statement to this Houre in the present condition of things, bat it must 
tor General, and the Queen’s Advucate and the Government have come | Te™@ain wholly silent. I thiok, with submission, that any discussion upon 
to the ion thet the Seathern Confederacy of America, according to | ®° delicate a matter in the present state of affairs would be very preju- 
those principles which seem to them to be just principles, must be treated | dicial to the public interests. (Hear, bear ) 
asa belligerent. (Hear, hear.) But furtber questions arise out of that| Mr. Honsva. said that bis owp inclination would lead him to proceed 
juestion, with respect to which we are still in doubt—ee to what are the | With the motion of which he bad given notice, but, as bis own judgment 
terations which to be made in the law of nations in co: uence of | Concurred with what had jfallen from the noble Jord and the right hon. 
the declaration of Paring ; and those questions being of a ditheeh and in- | eatleman, he felt that, under the circumstances, he had no alternative 
tricate natare have not yet been actrmine’ upon. They are still under | Ut !o postpone yy hy until the views of the Government were be- 
the.consideration of the Government, and will be still farther considered | fore the House. (Hear, hear.) 
before any declaration is made to other Powers. (Hear, hear.) Sentiiiiniadblien 
har Thursdey, May 9. 
BEFECE GS REVENUS. Mr. W. E. Forster octal Ge Secretary tae fee he Home Depart- 
Mz. Bentixox—(in the course of a debate on the paper duties) eaid : | ment whether it was not a criminal offence inst provisions of the 
Would the noble ised rise in his plese and tell them that after weal bed Foreiga Enlistment Act for avy eubject of Her Majesty to eerve on board 
ired within the last few days relative to the aspect of affaira in) any privateer licensed by the person assaming, as nt of the South- 
the United States he still held the opinion he had expressed as to the fi- | ern Confederacy, to exercise power over a part of the United States, or 
Rancial of the right hon. gentleman? Had he daly considered | for = pereon within Her Mejesty’s dominions to assist in the equipment 
what would be the effect in the of 





manufacturing districts of a short sapp! privateer ; and, if so, whether he would take measures to prevent 
of cotton from America ? Would not the Excise be y Ped? the infringement of w, either by Her Majesty’s subjects or by an 
Would there not also be a sensible diminution in the ? Consi- ts of the President of who are now 
dering the change in the whole aspect of affairs in America which bad Wectead ; ond, én, whsther ony pep cig equipped in a part of 
taken place since the noble lord epoke on this subject, now that civil | Her dominions would not be to forfeiture. 
war bad actually broken out in that country, would the noble lord give Sir G.C. It ie in the contemplation of Her *s Govern- 
‘hem the agsarance that nothing had occurred in the laterval to change | ment to issue a proclamation for the purpose of caationing Mojesty’s 





ar ts might be required by this country, and whether the distress 
likely to ensue from a short supply of cotton would not in all probability 
act most unfavourably both on our Customs and Exciss revenue. (Hear, 
hear.) The noble lord at first certainly avoided, if be did not evade, that 
question ; and, indeed, he afterwards admitted that his reply was not very 
explicit, because he said he thought he had answered the question “ by 
implication”’—a very unsatisfactory mode of meeting so important an 
interrogatory. The noble lord went on to answer @ portion, and only a 
portion of the question, aud finished by saying that he hoped the Gus 
toms’ duties would not materially suffer ia consequence of the events 
now going on iu the United States. The question went further, and re- 
ferred to the probable diminution of Excise duties, and of that point the 
noble lord entirely lost sight. When he first asked his questions he re- 
minded the noble lord that the whole aspect of affairshad changed since 
the earlier discussions upon the Budget, in consequence of the alarming 
news from the United States, and he still eubmitted that as a ground for 
putting the questions again to the noble lord, and asking whether the 
intelligence that had arrived had or had not altered the views of the 
Government as to the propriety or the eecurity of the financial arrange- 
ments which they had proposed. If the circumstances which intervened 
between the first discussiéa of the Budget and the day upoa which he 
originally asked his questions were such as to alter the state of affairs 
and to justify him fa putting those questions, the news which had arrived 
that day placed affairs in a still more remarkable position, (Hear, 
hear.) He bad oa a former evening asked the noble lord his opinion as 
to the anticipated failure of the cotton crop, but he found in the second 
edition of the Times intelligence so alarming and decisive that it eppeared 
to him that the questions which he bad put three days since to the noble 
lord had now acquired teafold importance (bear, hear,)—“ Planting is 
neglected’’—— 

be Cuancettor of the Excusquern.—Whire does that news come 
from? 

Mr. Bentixcx.—From America. 

The Cuancector of the Excurquer.—From what part,—from the 
South ? 

Mr. Bentincx.—The intelligence comes from America. ('Read.”) 
He was oadiog the telegram when be was interrupted by the right hon. 
gentleman. (Hear, hear.) The telegram stated “ planting is neglected 
in the South. The growing crops are in danger from waat of cultiva- 
tion.” (Hear, hear.) It appeared to him that the danger which had so 
long threatened had at last arrived. 1: was quite clear if that jatelli- 
gence was reliable, the time had come when they mast fairly consider 
what would be the consequences of a short supply of cotton from the 
United States, and he hoped that neither the House nor the Government 
would overlook the magnitade of the question. (Hear, hear.). He, there- 
fore, would now repeat his questions—whether the Government antici- 
pated a probability, in the preseat state of affairs in the United States, of 
a seatanlty for increased armament on the part of this country, either 
naval or military ; and also whether, io uence of the news which 
bad just reached this country as to the pr failure of the soppy of 
cotton from the United States, they were or were nos of opinion the 
diminished supply of coiton was wa Fe produce great distress in the 
manufac a and to materially affect the revenue both from 
Customs and Excise. ( , bear.) 

Mr, Crawronp observed that the telegram quoted by the hon. gentle- 
men was of just three days later date than the intelligence last received. 
Did the hon. gentleman really think that it was possible that in three days 
the cultivation of cotton in America coald have ceased. (Hear, hear.) 
Was it not necessary to receive with great caution telegrams arriving at 
this moment, when the cotton-market was in euch an excited state? 
(Hear, hear.) He ventured to eay that the telegram which had been 
quoted was nothing elee than a cotton-market telegram, intended only to 
send up the cotion-market. (Hear, bear.) ad ° ad 


LORD PALMERSTON'’S REPLY. 


Lord PaLmenstoy (At a later period of the evening).—With the per- 
mission of the House, I should like to give a reply to the question put 
to me by the hon. member for Norfolk, (Mr. Bentinck). The hon. mem- 
ber asked me first, whether the Government are of opinion that the re- 
cent events ia North America would lead to the necessity for inc: 
the present military or naval force of this country. I think I anew 
that upon's former oy yr > ms Frag 1 be not antici rm that 
anythiog now ing io America is likely to require any ons to 
= pore or wilitery establishments. (Hear, bear.) Then I am asked, 
whether the events now passing in America are likely to diminish the 
daties a Customs below tbe amount calculated by my right hon. 
frieod. My answer ie, 1 do not anticipate that those events will have any 
such effect. (Hear, hear) The hon.,member then asks me whether, in 
our opinion, these events are likely to interfere injariously with the 
Excise duties. 1 can only repeat a similar answer, and say that! do not 
anticipate that those evente will have any such effect (hear, hear), eo as 
to damage the calculations of my right hon. friend. (Hear, hear.) — 


BKITISH SEAMEN IN ©. 8, A, PRIVATEERS. 


House of Lords, May 10. 
The Earl of Dexsr.—I rise to put c question to my noble friend the 
President of the Council on a subject of some importance and of some 
urgency. That subject was referred to yesterday in another piece, and 
I ‘ve that some indication was given of the course which the Go- 
vernment of Her Majesty intend to pursue with respect to it ; bat, aever- 
theless, as the matter is one of considerable interest, I hope my noble 
friend will forgive me if I ask him to make a statement in this House. 
Your lordships are aware that the uotortanate dispute which has existed 
for some time between the Northern and the Soutbern tions of the 
United States of America bas at last resulied in what 1 am afraid we 
must consider a etate of war. I am not going to ask the coble earl ap: 
question with respeot to the manoer in which: this country may be 
fected by the probable consequences of that war. I understand the Go- 
vernment have aiready come to the conclusios—of which I do not com- 
lain—tbat both the Northern and the Southern eection of the United 
tates are entitled to be considered as belligerent Powers and to exercise 
the rights of belligerent Powers. I understand farther that the Govetn- 
ment bave under their consideration, and have referred to the law offi- 
cers of the Crown, several imporiaat and delicate Guten touching 
the extent and character of those belligerent rights. j 
therefore, I do not p at present to ask for any expression of opi- 
pion on the part of the Government ; but there is ove point with respect 
to which an immediate answer is importaat. Your lordships are aware 
that among the measures adopted or threatened by the Southern Confe- 
deration is that of sending forth letters of marge aad resorting to the 
system of privateering for the parpose of attacking the commerce of the 
orthern States. Your lordsbips are aware, on the other hand, that the 
Northern States bave signified their intention to regard the issue ofsuch let- 
ters of marque and such Po eeering a8 pirecy, aad to treat them sesuch. 
of 





I do not atop to inquire how far this course 


A ¢ reeol 

the United States. (Hear, bear.) The t to which I wish 
eee ie, lordehipe is the bay which British 
conseqy 
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THe Albion. 


May % 
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poaching, and is peculiarly attractive to the more reckless and dissolute 
class of eailors. combines many indacements—a certain amount of 
risk, and considerable chances of profit,—inducements which, coupled 
with drink, apart from any question of distress or poverty, which 1 be- 
lieve does not form an clement in more than one case out of a bandred, | 
are precisely those that lead to poaching ia Eagland, and are also pre- 
cisely those that would lure seamen into tbe privateeriog service. But, 
unfortunately, the American law on the subject is of a rather stringen: 
character, because it atiaches the penalty of death to the crime of priva- 
teering. It is, therefore, important to those British seamen who are 
liable to be attracted by the various inducements of privateering that 
they should know upon what footing they stand with res,eot to their 
rights as British subjecte, (Hear, hear.) I need not say that the 
offence of entering upon the privateering service is an offence against the 
Foreign Enlistment Act, but that Act does not impose avy penalty so 
severe as that of capital punishment; ond if a British seaman who 
bas eatered one of the Southern privateers, who has beeo 


——$— 
So in Poland. Western Europe listens for a rising in some section of | —The Queen remained in strict seclusion at the White House, Richmond 


Poland, as if the first movement were to be decisive of the issue. Yet | Park, the Prince Consort taking her 


how often has Ireland risen, and Ireland is incomparably stronger rela- 
tively to England, than modern Poland relatively to Russie. The tele- 
poae | tells us of Polish émeutes, but it does not tell us that the popa- 
lation of Rassian Poland, Jews excepted, capable of bearing arms, is less 
than the nominal strength of the Russian army. Still less does it tell us 
that every Rustian, however opposed to bis own Government, agrees 
with it that Poland must be retained, that avy destraction of Poles ie 
preferable to the loss of position Polish freedom would involve. To 
watch the telegrams from Wareaw as if they involved revolution, is as 


accurate as to watch the telegrams from Ireland duriog a monster meet- | 


ing, with the same anticipation. 

It is just the same in Italy. People are so expectant of change that 
they study Garibaldi’s diatribes as if Garibaldi were a power co-ordinate 
with the King’s Government. They forget that the revolution has been 
made by the educated classes, who, admiring Garibaldi, have twice 





captured by a Northern ship of war, and who may be demzed to 
death, is entitled to claim any protect on even for his life from his own 
Government, I cannot conceive anything more certain to involve us in 
most eerious and embarrassing complications with the United States, or 
more likely to render us, almcst necessarily, parties in that unbappy 
contest, from which I cordially join with the noble at the head of the 
Foreign-office in the earnest desire that we may conticue to stand aloof. 
Hear, hear.) On the other band, if a British seaman by ae 
thern privateer does forfeit his right to claim the protection of his 
own Government, which I apprehend he would do, it should peer ary | 
and publicly made known to bim on the part of the Government that if 
he is led into such acriminal undertaking from any temptation whatever, 
and if he is thereby exposed to the most serious consequences, even to 
the loss of bis life by judicial sentence, in that case his blood will be on 
his own bead, and be must not expect the slightest interference on the 
part of his country to save him from consequences, however deplorable, 
provoked by his own rasbness. (Hear, bear.) I understand that a pro- | 
clamation is about to be issued by the Goverament on the subject of bel- 
ligerent rights. I hope that in that proclamation a most distinct and 
emphatic waraing will be given to all seamen in the service of Her Ma- 
jeety as to the conditions upon which they will engage in the system of 
ee. There should be no doubt left on their minds, but the ful- 
t and pluinest intimation should publicly be made to them whether, 
it they do engage in such a service, they will, or will not, in extremity, 
be entitled to expect any protection or interference on the part of this 
country. (Hear, bear.) 1 bope my noble friend will state to your lord- 
sbips whether the Goverament have come to any conclusion upon this 
question ; and, if so, whether they are prepared forthwith to issue a pub- 
lie proclamation indicating the course they intend to pursue, and the 
aences likely to result to British seamen. 
Earl Granvitie.—The noble earl has evinced a becoming apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties which may arise to ourselves from the unfortunate 





tion of the belligerent rights of the parties now unhappily engaged in | 


part of the Government, and therefore I am absolved from entering into | 
a discussion of that most important, difficult, and delicate sabject. But 


the noble earl has inquired whetber it is our intention to issue a procia- | Empire, but the state of suspense produced by the feverish rapidity of 
vee is to a Jarge extent unwarranted. Patients do not die faster 


mation warning the subjects of Her Majesty against in any manner de- | 


pr d for Cavour ; that the Parliament is as stroag as the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, and is emphatically Cavour’s Parliament. The 
heroic leader is the chief of a party, perhaps of a great party, but the 
nation which listeos to bim etili obeys ite King. The telegraph, and ia 
a less degree the special correspondents, tion naturally only the 
powers and people in motion. The immense quiescent mass whica ad- 
heres steadily to authority is unregarded. A foreigner might argue from 
the debates that opinion in England was still unsettled about Italy. Yet 
English political leaders know that there never was a point on which 
the nation, which holds ite tongue but is obeyed, was so unanimous, 

We suspect there is some error of the same kind in the popular view 
of American politics. e hear what Mr. Seward, and Mr. glas, and 
Mr. Crittenden say, bul no one tells us what the nineteen millions they 
are supposed to represent are saying. It is quite possible that the sileat 
people of the North intend to maintain the Uonstitution, and quite cer- 
tain that if they do, the talk about peaceful changes, and pacific secession, 
and the dissolution of the United States, is talk merely. 

So, too, above all, in Tarkey. In this direction the belief in coming 





| change is so strong that the smallest ramour of revolt in a corner of one 


of the four largest empires of the world, is believed to presage imme- 
diate diesolution. The public, we believe, is actually surprised that 
Turkey exists after revolutiouists have landed in Spezzia. The tele- 
grapb does not inform them that one-half the population of Turkey do 
not even know that the empire is in danger, do not see any conceivable 
reason why the Sultan should not be obeyed now as he was obeyed be- 
fore the memory of man in those regions. The public bear of figancial 
distress, and caimés which ought not to be issued, and bonds which 
ought to be, but are not, and they look for the immediate collapse which 
woald follow a European bankruptcy. They do not hear that Oriental 


empires do not depend upon finance, that the Sultan is obeyed from 

millions 
he death 
state of things the United States. With respect, however, to the ques- | throe of the Tarks will be one of the most terrible spectacles ever pre- 
seated in Europe, and is as little likely to be brought on by Greek 
war, the noble earl has not asked for any expression of opinion on the | émeutes as that of Eagland by a Tipperary riot. All events tend to the 
the destruction of Turkey, as they tend perhaps to the dissolution of the 


other motives than pay, that a warlike race still numberip 
means to be exterminated before Turkey ceases to exist. 


Austrian Empire, but the state of suepense prodaced by the Aaustrian 
intellige 





parting from that neutrality which Her Majesty herself is so desi to | 


Observe. To that question, as the noble earl has stated, an answer has | to be now moribund, will live to distract the attention of our sons.— 


already been given in another place—viz., that it is the intention of the | 
Government, according to custom, to issue a proclamation giving such | 
warning to all the subjects of Her Majesty. The precise wording of the 

proclamation is a matter of considerab:e importance and difficulty, re- 

quiring some deliberation ; but I may state that the Government are 

anxious to make it as plain and emphatic as possible, (Hear, hear.) 

The Earl of Dersy.—Perhaps the noble ear! will iaform your lordshi 
whether, in the event of the Northern States acting upon their expressed | 
intention to treat privateering us piracy, and British seamen being sen- 
tenced to death, it is to be distinctly understood that euch persons will 
not be entitled to claim protection from their own country. | 

Earl Granvitie —It is quite clear that after the proclamation has | 


tection of bis Government. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord Brovouam concurred in every word that bad been addressed 
to their lordships upon this subject. Privateeriog was piracy by the law 
of vations, and —— subject engaging in it, whether belonging to 
the eervice of Her Majesty or not, must take the consequences of bis crime. 

The Earl of Harpwickxe wished to express his individual opision—in 
opposition to that of the noble and learned lord—that privateering did 
not in a!l cases constitute age Witbouat we particularly to the 
caze of the United States,.he might observe that he thought a feeble 
Power engeged in a maritime war had a perfect right to avail itself of 
its merchants’ ships for the parpose of aiding in the contest in whigh it 
might happen to be involved. 

—_—_—_— 
UNEXPECTED CONSERVATIVE FORCE, 

The old blind Toryism which refused to believe ia change is passing 
away unregretted, but there seems some danger that it may be suc- 
ceeded by another form of blindness at least us fatal to accuracy of per- 
ception. So rapid is the current of events, co dramatic the toue of mo- 
dern politics, that surprise, change, effect, sadden and disastrous politi- 
eal overturns, are actually expected by the mass of politicians. There is 
acredulity of change creepiog among us which impairs all foresight, 
and intensifies disturbance by creating a permanent situation of suspense. 
The smallest fact, so that it do bat indicate change, is accepted as the 
herald of the largest consequences. Austrian securities rive and fall with 
speeches in a Carinthian Diet. An outbreak of Garivaldi’s temper ts 
held menacing to the uoity of Italy. A street riot in Kiev is supposed 
ominous of the dismemberment of the Russian Empire. We are 4 dan- 
ger of forgetting that change is abnormal, that the usual course of things, 
once established, is tojkeep on existing, that the death of a State in parti- 
cular is an event of the most rare and yey | occurrence. Nature 
hae not tarned Whig, though most men in spite of themselves are be- 
coming revolutionary. A man does not die the quicker because there 
isa dally bulletin of hie health, nor do States perish more rapidly be- 
cause the telegraph records day by day the symptoms of decay. The 
worst Government in existence is still, eo long as it exists, buttressed b 
all kinds of props, by the incalculable strength derived from habit, from 

ce, from the organization only Governments can possess. 

The Empire of Austria, for example, is said to be dying, and, doubt- 
less, is in distress, But those who watch eagerly or fearfally for ite dis- 
solution, who expect it, as it were, to die tc-morrow, overlook facts 
which telegrams do not report, but which nevertheless are of some con- 
eequence ip the calculation. They forget, for example, that the military 
— of the empire is still almost unbrokeo. Its armies were de- 
fi in Italy, but Austria is a mine of soldiers. What with the blind 
fidelity of the German peasantry, the stringency of the meen, the 
military colonies of the frontier, and the unbroken devotion of the aristo- 
cracy, men are forthcoming in multitudes. It is not many months since 
Solferino, but Austria bas five bundred thousand efficient soldiers once 
more round her standards, A section of these men are supposed to be 
disaffected, but they obey; and the dieaffection is, we suspect, partl 
imeginary. The tinent always euppores Ireland to be disaffected, 
but tbe enemy or the rebel who opposes an Irish soldier is bayoneted all the 
same. Half a million of men trained as Austrians are trained is a terri- 
ble force for any people, or aggregate of peoplee, unless maddened by 
suffering, to encounter, and there is no proof of any such bitterness of 
feeling among the mass. They may hate tke reigning House, but it is 
not clear that they do, and ift do vot, physical power is with the 
rulers, and not with the educated who dislike them. 

Nor is it quite certaio that the educated Aastrian population is at all 
prepared to see the Empire pulverized. The non Hungarian provinces 
seem to regerd that idea with strong disfavour, and the non-Hungarian 
population, though not so conspicuous as its rival, has the advantage in 
numbers, and—the Magyars excepted—in civilization. We naturally 
enough think the hankering of the Emperor after the Concordat, the fa- 
vour shown to the clergy, the preference still displayed towards the 
aristocracy. all mistakes tending to —— the change the Emperor 
would avoid. To the mass of Tyrolese, Bohemians, and Germans, whom 
we call Austrians, thore defects seem merits, or at all eveats part of the 
nataral order of things, as little to be quarrelled with as rheumatism or 
the gout. Men do not upset Governments in sport, and ander an admi- 
nistration like that of Austria, till the people are actively hostile to the 
Goveroment, the Government ie strong. To India the British Govern- 
ment uses armies most effectively, every individual soldier ia which had 
rather on the whole that Government took itself away. Even in Hun- 

the popalar lea ‘ers evidently think the issue of combat dangerously 
foabefal, and while a Government is able to beat, or is sapposed to bear, 
half its sab; in open war, that Government is in no danger of imme- 
diate atrophy. 





their sy reach us hourly, and maoy ao empire, supposed 


London Spectator, April 27. 
—_—_—— 


COUNT LADISLAUS TELEKY. 


Count Ladislaus Teleky is the scion of a family distinguished in the 
annals of Hangary by a long eeries of ancestors who were foremost when- 
ever the services of the country demanded self-devotion and sacrifice of 
He was bora at Szirak, in the couaty of Nograd, in 
eceded the reappearance of 
Napoleon 1. upon the battle-field. His childhood and watt? passed 

1 domestic 
to develop the germs which nature bas laid abun- 
been iseurd no British seaman will be eatitled to claim the official pro- | dantly into a bosom capable of the most noble inspirations. The en- 
parents brought with itself a degree of Pari- 
but snfficiently 


the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences, and one of the high dignitaries of the 
| realm, Count Jose; 


persoval interests. 
1814, during the momentary calm that 


away amidst the peppy circle of a family life, and a 
education did not fai 


lightened Calvinism of h 
tanism, not so rigid as to be favourable to asceticism, 
strong to develop deep religious sentiment, love of truth, and a 
simplicity of manners. A near relation of his, the late President 


Teleky, seems, above all others, to 
the tender mind 
recal to mind the mor 
rendered him during life an object of esteem to all who had the hap; 
of being admitted into his intimacy. 


ocourred in which the grievances of the country were discussed. 
laus, notwithstanding his extreme youtb, must have learned al 
those days how Aastria was wont to repay 


that one feature—the keen resentment of ingra 
mained, predominant in his character. ° ° 
He took a prominent part in the labours of the 


our purpose at present to enter into details as regards his sta 


given to the Em 
Austrian officials. 
He dies at the very noon of manbood, o 


his undaunted courage was most wanted ; he vani 
kindred when he became almost a subject of worship 


= since the great patriot 


was completed ; never could a man, after havin 
hand, and with it a pistol, in such a position. 


the murderer must be sought elsewhere. 
proves that the same hand is still at work.— London paper, May 11. 


ave inflaenced 
the lively boy ; nor could it be otherwise when we 
ualities and the profound knowledge which 
pinese 


When, in 1828, tiie stormy Diet gave utterance to all the wrongs which 
have been inflicted upon the nation ever since the dangers from French 
domination disappeared, there can be no doubt whatever that in the hos- 
pitable balls of the manorial castle frequent meetings of political friends 
is- 
in 
the sacrifices made by the na- 
tion, because, during all the different stages of bis later political career, 
\itade—was, and re- 


. 
Diet of 1847-48, and 
lett afterwards for Paris, as an Envoy of the Hangarian nation. It isnot 
in Frarce. 
Saffice it to say that, notwithetanding the manifold schisms which divided 
French society at that moment, he was highly esteemed by the leading 
men of the different political sections for the amiability of his social in- 
tercourse. Our readers will remember how Ladislaus Teleky was deli- 
vered, by the Saxon Minister Beust, to Austria—delivered according to 
some clandestine convention said to have been concluded between the two 
Governments for the mutual extradition of criminals /—and then de- 
livered, tora, as he said, from his country by force and restored to it by 
violence. We may mention, however, that the promise said to have been 
peror not to laterfere io politics isa mere icvention of 


er fully forty-seven years 
y | old ; he disappears from the scene of political activity ia a moment wheo 
from amidet his 
how did it bh bie : | found dead i yh ie 
ow appen e was fou one morni: room, & 
tol being near the spot to show that be had committed suicide. God in 
His infinite wisdom and jus‘ice, may pass judgment upon the sad event ; 
baman ingenuity will never be able to unravel it. But one circumstance 
we must recal when speaking of the disastrous occurrence. It is just a 
nt Stephen Széchenyi was found dead in 
jis room with a pistol in his hand. It is reported on good evidence that 
the pistol must have beeo put into the dead man’s hand after the murder 
shot himeelf, keep his 
very one who knew the 
family of Dr. Jiéirgens, and the unfeigned kinduess with which the soul- 
sick Szécbenyi was treated during so many years, was convinced that 
The assassination of Teleky 


Majesty’s place at a Levee. 
official celebration of her Majesty’s birth-day is postponed to the 10th of 

| July. The gracious Lady completed her forty-second year yesterday, — 

| Long debates bave taken place—io the Lords’ upon the Suez Canal and 

e French occupation in Syria; in the Commons’ upon the Budget, 
and Mr. Gladstone’s administration of the government of the 
Ionian Islands. There have been no divisions of special interest,— 
It is thought that if tbe French do not evacaate Syria on the 5th of 
next month, a Biitish force will occupy St. Jean d’Acre.—Lord Elgin 
| has been feted by the Lord Mayor of London, and has been speech-mak- 
ing as usual. For what post is his Lordship destined 1—Mr. Cobden hag 

at last left his quiet quarters in Algeria, and reappears in Paris. 

The Continental news ie interesting, but not important. Italy sends us 
nothing of moment; nor do we bear of progress made in quieting the 
Danes and Germans.—The suicide or assaesination of Count Teleki will 
not tend to settling the differences between Austria and Hungary— 
From France comes the old story of military preparation. An official 
document declares the need of a standing army of six hundred thousand 
men! A severe sentence on the printer and publisher of the Duc d’Ag. 
| male’s famous letter keeps alive public interest in that production. 


| 
| 


The Attitudo of Great Britain. 

The anxiously expected mail of the 11th inst. came at last—after one 
of the Persia’s speedy passages —and we record with unfeigned regret that 
the news, having been grossly misinterpreted by portions of the Press, 
has given rise to a certain anti-British irritation in the American mind 
here, not justified by the ciroumstances of the case. That our readers may 
judge correctly of these, we place before them in collected form all that 
paseed in Parliament, on the great American question, during the week 
that ended thie day fortnight. Nor do we add any comments whatever 
made by the London or provincia! journals. We pray our readers to abstain 
from pinning their faith onany party-man’s interpretation of what waseaid 
in either House. This is a matter in which it is most desirable for every 
intelligent mind to jadge for itself ; for we cannot too strongly or too fre- 
quently reprobate the growing practice of allowing others to mould our 
jadgment for us. The liitle we may have to say then is designed more 
by way of summary than of argument; or at best is meant te show the 
unreasonableness of the outery made here against Lord John Rassell’s 
declaration. We avow that this imperfect programme of our Foreiga 
Secretary bears no appearance of having been prompted by any ill-will 
towards the United States ; that it conveys no intimation whatever that 
the same rights will be granted to the Southern letters-of-marque which 
were formerly granted to vessels of that description sailing under the flag 
jofar ised nationality ; and farther, that the reasons given for taking 
the course adopted must be acknowledged as satisfactory by dispassionate 
men, however difficult it may be for states or individuals to see the jas 
tice of any action that militates against themselves, Well might Eag- 
lishmen and an English government sbrink from the stern necessity 
thet must otherwise bave been imposed upon them, of hunting down as 
pirates vessels commissioned by a Confederacy numbering its population 
by millions, or of delivering up under an Extradition Treaty whole crews 
of euch vessels, if they chanced to take refuge in our ports. Of course 
“ the degree of force and consistency” that warrants even this admission 
of belligerent rights will be differently estimated by both parties to 
a “ domegic quarrel,” a “secession,” a “rebellion,” a “ revola- 
tion.” Bat it is pretty clear at least that if—with our acknowledged 
antipathy to the whole system of privateering—we overlooked the 
possible dilemma that might ensve from refusal to recognise the right ia 
question, and did not anticipate what has ocoarred, the Administration 
at Washington could not have been co greatly surprised as their news 
Paper supporters affect to be. Why else did Mr. Seward offer, on the 24th 
of April last, to come in to those provisions of the Treaty of Paris of 1856, 
by which privateering was abolished so far as concerned the parties to 
that agreement’? Not that we believe this offer was made uncondition- 
ally ; it is probable that it was only to take effect, in the event of Eng- 
land and France refusing to do what the former has done. Being how- 
ever “ too late” in its arrival to be of any service, we shall not be aston- 
ished to find presently the fact denied, or Mr. Seward viclently abused for 
having taken any such etep. As for the change, said to be now wrought in 
the position of Great Britain towards Southera privateers by this new 
move of the U. S. Government, we are at a loss to perceive how it can 
be effected thereby. Mr. Seward does not bind the Southern Confederacy 
to abolish this detestable practice. Their belligerent right therefore re- 
mains precisely as it was ; though Great Britaia, being free from the awk- 
ward dilemma mentioned above, has oot intimated any intention of further 
“ protecting” Mr. Jefferson Davis’s rovers—all the clamoar of certain Ne# 
York prints to the contrary notwithstanding. And these prints are # 
bent upon creating a difficulty of some sort, that they even see in the 
Parliamentary proceedings recorded above a proof that the blockade of 
the Southern ports, if effective, wil! not be respected. We can only afford 
space to say that this is another gratuitous and absurd assumption. So also 
with the hue and cry raised about the refasal of the owners of the Persist 
to bring out, on her last trip, a consigament of arms to this port. The 
explanation is the simplest thing in the world, though unsought as usual 
by the trouble-mongers. The Insurance Companies had given notice 
that policies would be vitiated by the shipment of contraband of war; 
nor is it permissible, under our mail contracts, to take on board aly 
goods that might in any way lead to detention in delivering the mails 

Thas, one by one, these terrible causes of offence disappear. Neatrr 
lity, real and not assumed, is the purpose as well as the policy of the 
British government and people, as it has been ours from the first, and 
will be to the last of this fratricidal and fatal strife. It would wear ® 
air of maudlin sentimentality for our ministers or public speakers to be 
perpetually repeating their regrets, though an expression to this effect 
twice fell from Lord Palmerston’s lips on the 7th inst., whilst expressing 
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News from Home, 5 Apony ! 


Called upon to devote considerable space to the engrossing affairs of 
this ceuntry, we must be brief ia our domestic record, which comes down 


to the 11th inst. Nor is there mach to dwell upoo. The Lower House 


has voted a comfortable provision for the Priacess Alice, ia anticipation 
of her approaching marriage—£6,006 per annum, and £30,000 for dowry. 


694 
ol, 


his confidence that no necessity for additions to our naval or military a 
maments would grow out of the warfare here. Nor is the increase & 
our squadron on the North American and West Indian station by 907 
means large. It consists bat of three steamers, mounting 22, 17, aad & 
guns respectively, with a rumour that one 40 gun steam frigate is to b* 
added also. We look to it farther, that the Proclamation 9% 
nounced as forthcoming will define our neutral position © 
unmistakably, that even some of our reckless abusers will b 
fain to confess themselves satisfied, while our refasal to welcom 
British Volunteers into a civil war will be comparatively 
justified. If it be true also, which we doubt—that privateers are being 
fitted out in aay ports of the United Kingdom—it is certain that they 
will be embargoed and their outfitters prosecuted. 

Easy as it is to pronounce all professions of international fries 
‘ship hypocritical, we have yet to learn from queralous carpe 
what conceivable benefit Great Britain is to gain from violatioa 
of her promised neutrality. “Is it ber will, do you suppose, ts! 
her commerce should be subject to the interruption of pr 
vateers i Does she desire to alienate the regard of the great * 
tion that 0 hospitably received her fature Sovereign? Does sbe pre 
tend to settle « quarrel sprung up between millions of foreigners! 4 Has 
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not her government emphatically repudiated the possible offeuce of of- 
fering advice? Our readers may depend upon it—with all allowance for 
the effect of blockaded cotton and imposed Morrill Tariffe—that our 
countrymen at home are not sach fools as to run the risk of making bad 
worse. They are by no means in the mood to interfere. Difficult duties 
and delicate negotiations are before them. From these they will not 
flinch, Beyund these they are neutral, neutral, ueutral. 





The Civil War; Events of the Week. 

The great incident of the week is the advance of the Federal troops 
from Washington into Virginia, the pposed capture of Al dria on 
the Potomac, and the occupation of Arlington Heights opposite the city 
of Washington. This movement took place during Thursday night, five 
or six regiments being engaged in it, including the 7th, the 71st, and the 
Firemen Zouaves, from this city. There was but ove casualty, so far ae 
we koow at the time of writing, for the Confederate force appears to have 
made no resistance. This was the assassination of Colonel Ellsworth, 
commander of the N. Y. Zouaves, who was shot by the landlord of a 
hotel at Alexandria, from the roof of which the unfortunate officer had 
juet baaled down a secession flag. He died on the spot, the perpetrator 
of the deed meeting immediately the same fate.—Oa Wednesday, the 
town was startled by the news that U.S. Marshals and their as- 
sistants bad simultaneously, at an appointed hour, visited the 
various Electric Telegraph offices in the principal cities of the 
North, and poeressed themselves of the records of all meseages that 
had passed over the wires during the last twelve months. A fresh plot 
in Baltimore is said to have been brought to light by this action, which, 
coupled with the President’s order that the Aabeas corpus was to be sus- 
pended in a certaia district, must satisfy the world that at last there is 
“@ strong government.”—Mr. Ross Winans has been discharged from 
custody.—The blockade of the Potomac has been strict, and has resulted 
in the capture of many vessels, whose adventures we do not propose to 
relate. At Charleston, a British ship, the (General Parkhill from Liver- 
pool, has been the first important victim, and her case will perhaps give 
rise to trouble. She was warned off, it appears, by the Niagara, U.S. 
frigate, but subsequently returned, and was taken endeavouring to get 
inte port. The Captain has another version ; but it is undoubted that 





So mach that is said elsewhere, touchiog the attitade of England in all } 
this painful question, applies to the general tenor of our neighbour’s 
diatribes, that we are spared the necessity of picking cur way painfully 
through them. We mast however jast point out how the Times of 
Thursday confutes three-fourths of its own arguments by a candid, 
through misplaced, acknowledgment. It bas reproached Great Britain 
over and over again for not sympathising with the free North, not up- 
holding the noble principles of her own Constitution, not openly throwing 
ell ber moral weight into one particular scale. Could Great Britain, we 
ask in reply, do all this, with propriety, with decent regard to the princi- 
ples proclaimed and acted upon both by her and by these United Statés 
themselves? Let the Times answer. That journal states, in the very same 
Samesonian editorial, that this is “a purely domestic quarrel.” “ Domestic” 
is it? What then have foreigners to do with it? It may be true enough as 
the Jimes asserts, upon the faith of a few isolated leaders in non-official 
French journals,that France “refers this subject to a lofty standard of right 
and haman progress ;” for the French have long been famous for their 
worship of the Goddess of Reason abroad, seeing that she is so great a 
stranger to them at home. We must however submit with what grace 
we may to be termed once more, in contrast, a mere “nation of shop- 
keepers.” Yet what then? The Zimes will once more help to extricate 
us from the mad that it casts at us, by precept or example or both. 
For, not only does it exhort us to follow the “lofty standard ;” it plies 
us also with arguments addressed directly to the breeches’ pocket—a low 
style perhaps for the schoolmaster to adopt. And lest we be not in- 
duced by frequent eetting forth of our interest to follow the lead sug- 
gested, almost dictated, by the Times, it gives us, we repeat, a very 
happy specimen of virtus post nummos morality. It has shown of course 
repeatedly that the most effective as well as humane mode of bringing 
the South to bend the knee was an entire sealing up of its borders, an 
absolute stoppage of its exports. Starve them out, was the order of 
the day—but there was to be one exception. If, argued our high-toned 
censor not many days ego, Cotton can be brought inland and shipped 
for Europe from Northern ports, we should gain so largely by this 
method of carrying on the blockade, that perhaps the Federal Govern- 
ment might see fit to adopt it! The ed&gestion was gingerly pat ; but 





the Niagara was away for two or three days subsequently, or before, and 
that the blockade was therefore non-effective. Lawyers must decide 
whether a warning in this case is to be considered as efficacious.—The 
Congress at Montgomery is endeavouring to provide for ils pecuniary 
wants, having authorised the iseue of 8 per cent. bonds to the extent of 
fifty millions of dollars, twenty of which may be in Treasury notes.— 
Colonel Voeburgh of the 71st N. Y. Regiment died on Monday, at Wash- 
ington, of rapid decline and over-taxed atrengtb, and was buried here 
with mach pomp on Thureday.—The C.S. A. Congress is to meet at 
Richmond on the 20th of Jaly. 

These are the principal items; but though little bas been done, the 
pablic mind bas become more and more embittered. We are used to pas- 
sionate declamation in the columns of some of our brethren, on either 
side in this bitter strife. Governor Randall, of Wieconsin, however takes 
the lead, fn one amiable pbrase that we find in his Message to the Legis- 
lature. He says: “the war begua where Charieston is—it should end 
where Charleston was /’”’ 





A Few Days with a Strange Contemporary. 

At the request of several old subscribers, we propose to bestow some 
slight attention upon a matter that we should more willingly bave left 
unnoticed—under the belief that calumnies ard self-contradictions do 
more harm in the long run to those who utter them, then to those at 
whom they are aimed. We have however, we say, been called upon so 
distinctly to expostulate with the NV. Y. Daily Times on its manner of 
dealiog with Englistr popular eentiment and British governmental action, 
in reference to the actual crisis in this country, that we cannot refuse to 
have a little talk with our neighbour hereapon. The difficulty will be 
to restrain ourselves within any reasonable bounds; so varied in form 
aod so reiterated are these misstatements and erroneous assumptions. 
The eame spirit was apparent when bat a fragmentary report of ministe- 
tial declarations in Parliament had reached this country, and when the 
Persia’s mail had been fully digested. On Tuesday, we were fa- 
voured with two as:aults, ‘“‘ A Word to Englishmen’ and “ Europe in 
Bonds not to Interfere ;’ on Thursday, with two more, “ Relation of Eng- 
land to the War’’ and “ France and Our Contest”—all these being writ- 
ten in the same" petulant, unreasonable, uncharitable, unfair tone. 
Against this we protest; not because we can flatter the N. Y. Times that 
its articles produce the same sensation abroad as here attends the edito- 
tials of its London ke, but b we seem to be living here 
ander a newspaper régime which is undesirable in itself and which tends 
to increase the evils around us. Moreover, it is not right that British resi- 
dents of the United States should be taunted and twitted without cause. 

In the first of the articles named above, we are told that in all national 
“struggles for freedom” England bas “ without exception ranged herself on the 
side of despotism.” It is singular therefore to read presently, in the same 
article, that “in the Greek war of independence, England, whatever her 
Motives, took sides with Christianity and Civilization.” The Times may add 
to its own proof of its own inconsistency that something similar occurred 
in regard to the Carlists of thirty years since in Spain, and is occurring 
with the Italians of our own day. Reasoning then from an assumption 
with respect to Lord John RusseH’s announcement, that turns out to be 
incorrect—though strangely persisted in at a later date—the eame 
Suthority tells us that “it will take years for her (England) to recover 
in our (American) good-will the ground that in a few days she has lost.” 

This is taddening information ; but we have hopes that it does noi present 
the actual facts of the case, eave as seen by very jaundiced scribes, or as de- 





scribed under momentary impu!ae.—In the second editorial of Tuesday | 


last, devoted to another spurt of that Anglophobia which we trusted was 
laid to rest for ever, there are some truths spoken about the grave con- 
dition of Europe and of Great Britain being a bar to any armed inter- 
ference on this side of the Atlantic. Jealousy of Freach naval and 
military preparations is very well known to have become habitual with 
cur Government ; but the need of citing this here and now would be 
more apparent, if the emallest intention of interfering had been mani. 
fested on our part. As it is, the pungent and alliterative threat seems 
to be romewhat superflaous—that if we do not hasten to retrace a step 
(never taken), we shall “lose at one blow Canada and the Cotton crop.”’ 
With one real war already on its hands, the Times thas jumps into an 
imaginary one as tast as types can carry it, philosophically conclading, 
We must suppose, with another daily journal of this city, that “a war or 
‘wo more or Jess would make very little difference to us now.” Are we 
Rot justified in attributing to it this reckless view of social and political 
Tesponsibilities, when we find it illustrating the risk that Eogland runs 
of losing her supply of Cotton altogether, by posiag the North ia the 
likeness of Samson among the Philistines. “ Like Samson, we have hold 
of the pillars of an edifice which shelters that nation, and may bury all 
beneath it in a common ruio.” By carrying the war Southwards the 
Production of cotton might be prevented altogether. A terrific prospect 
for Manchester and old Eogland traly! But how would it suit New 
England and Lowell? 


how it does not greatly elevate one’s estimate of our lecturing 
friend’s political ethics, or exactly equare with his adjurations addressed 
to Great Britain. Perbaps we shall hear no more of this desirable relaxa* 
tion. Tempora mutantur, we know ; the Times does change sometimes. 
The national will that the right of issuing letters-of-marque should be 
retained gives way to the expediency of the moment. Who does not re- 
member how fiercely the justice and policy thereof were defended in 
1856? We read in the Zimes of yesterday that Mr. Lincoln’s Admini- 
stration has “ performed a clear and obvious duty in placing this Go- 
veroment right with the other powers of the earth upon this important 
aubject.” Very good ; but if right now, why not right in 1856? 

Thus venturing to differ very widely from the editorial conclusions of 
the V. ¥. Daily Times, to which we have so far exclusively limited our- 
selvee, we would fain compliment it, as we bow ourselves out, upon the 
correctness and consistency of the information that it conveys to its nu- 
merous readers. We know how difficult it must be, at such a period ay 
this, to sift every bit of intelligence brought to a newspaper office, ere it 
is commitied to the perpetuity of type. Still, we submit that there should 
te and might be some attempt at congraity—that one correspondent 
need not contradict another, leet the public be puzzled in arriving at the 
truth. Nor is this a general and unfounded aseertion. Let any one take 
the fret page oaly of Thursday’s Times. He will learn from one Wash- 
ington pen that Mr. Seword’s reported adherence on behalf of the 
American Government, to the clause in the Treaty of Paris that 
affects privateering, prevents any recognition of this belligerent right 
in the Southern Confederacy—from another, that no one believes that 
this acceptance will be “in time ;”’ from one, that the tone of the Eng- 


lish papers is looked upon as eminently hostile—from another, that a \, 


proposal in the House of Commons to recognise the Southern Con- 
federacy “ cannot now muster a dozen voter,” and that the change in 
France “ is as remarkable as that in England.” Whom then are we to be- 
lieve? Is it wonderful that the public should be dazed and wavering 
and needlessly excited, when tidings as to passing events are pitched at 
them pell-mell, and leading articles, with whatever telent they may be 
indited, speak the language of passion and prejadice? 


—a 


Brama. 


The “ Winter Garden” has now become to the critic what the Earl of Clen- 
Gallagher was to the Dublin Oyster-Eater, when he presented himself at the 
Competitive Examination 4s a candidate for the high office of Engineer-in-Chief 
at the Hill of Howth Works. If any of my readers should be so unfortunate as 
not to know what I mean by this comparison, les me recommend them to the 
Dublin Oyster Eater himself. They will find him much more amusing than 
anything which the theatres now have to offer. 

For in fact the theatres have nothing to offer—that is in the plural. Miss 
Laura Keene, to be sure, sweeps and garnishes afresh each week the “ Bower of 
Ferns,” subjects the “ Butterfly” to a palingenesis, and invents new combina- 
tions of pink legs with patriotic sentiments, for the benefit of the “ Seven Sis- 
ters.” Bat this is hardly in the natare of “ dramatic” entertainment! and the 
very play-bills have at last abandoned the idle hypocrisy of baptizing it with 
such a title. Miss Keene’s theatre is now advertised asa ‘“ Magic Lantern.” 
If you are fond of phantasmagoria you may gratify your passion, at a small 
expense, any evening in the week at this well known establishment. 

Mr. Wallack has finally given place to a “ Music Hall.” The posters at the 
doors are as like as possible to the posters of “ Jenny Brown,” and I presume 
there is no material difference between the feats ef Mons. La Thorne the “ cele- 
brated Cannon-Ball Performer” and the “ Relief of Lacknow ;”’ but something is 
due to professional traditions, and therefore I think it right to admit that “ Miss 








Clara Harrington, the Swedish Nightingale” and the “ Schultze Sisters,” how- 
ever delightful they may make themselves to the eye or to the ear, do not 
strictly speaking belong to the dramatic order. Wallack’s theatre then drops 
from our list. 

Miss Hinkley, the Reverend Dr. Bellows, and the “ Star Spangled Banner” have 
leased the Academy of Music, and taken that bybrid establishment out of the 
hands of my fraternity. The New Bowery is menaced with the “ Moral Drama” 
and Miss Cordelia Howard. The ‘‘Stadt-Theater” has hoisted the Schwarz-Roth- 
und- Gold, and gone to the wars. The French company is electrifying Lower 
Canada with the “Canotiers de la Seine.” Literally we have nothing left us 
buat the “ Winter Garden.” So much the better, perhaps, for the “ Winter 
Garden,” and certainly we have no reason to find fault with the efforts of that 
establishment to deserve its good fortnne. 

Mrs. Wood and Mr. Jefferson have been exerting themselves during the past 
week to make us langh with, as well as at them, and with decided success. 
Last evening New York obliged itself with a benefit for Mrs. John, and was re- 
warded with three spasms of frantically eccentric fun. Perhaps the best defi- 
nition that can be given of the true nature of a “farce” might be that it is a 
play written expressly for Mrs. John Wood. The incidents of a farce are the 
skeleton of its success, and mast be filled out either by the extravagant fancy of 
the performer, or by the natural quaintness of manner or voice or look with 
which they are interpreted. Mr. Jefferson succeeds in farce by virtue of the 
latter of these qualities. Mrs. John Wood triumphs through the exuberance in 
her of the former. Every absurdity brought within her reach by her role capti- 
vates her fancy, and is dilated upon ani developed with a personal appreciation of 
the achievement and a personal delight in it, which are nervously contagious. Of 


the audience. It is peculiarly true in her case, that the “*jest’s propriety is in 
the ear of him that hears it,” or, rather, to be exact I should say, “ in the eye 
of him that sees it.” Listen to Mrs. Wood with your eyes shut, and I defy you 
to find her laughable. Look at her with cotton in your ears, and you cannot 
contain your mirth by any considerations of personal or critical dignity. The 
experiment may strike you as worth trying. If so, try it to-night ; for on Mon- 
day Mr. Sothern returns to us bearing in his hand the gentle Blake, and will 


kindly set forth to us the pleasing sequel of that unworn and most intellectual 
comedy, the “ American Cousin.” HAMILTON, 


’ a 


PA usie. 


WHO WROTE THE “ MARSEILLAISE ?” 


The question as to who is the real composer of the “ Marseillaise” is again 
raised. A correspondent of the Gartenlaube, a Leipsic paper, asserts it to be 
composed by a German, Holtzmann of Meersburg, Hof Capslimelster of the Count 
Palatine. The organist, Herr Hamma, at Meersburg, is said to have discovered 
Holtzmann's ae which leads to the curious result that the song, after- 
wards known as the “ Marseillaise,” was originally sacred music, and copied b; 
Rouget de Lisle from Holtzmann’s Credo in his “ Missa Solennis,” No. 4, an 
adapted to his words. It was always wondered how a dilettante in music, like 
the engineer-officer Rouget, could have produced in a couple of hours in one 
night, such a splendid poem of many stanzas in the most perfect poetical form, 
and at the same time the beautiful air, without which the song, although fiery 
and enthusiastic, would hardly have acquired its historical fame. It was, there- 
fore ~*~ supposed that Rouget made use of the musical reminiscences for his 
words. But whence the reminiscences of such a fine air, was a question which 





puzzled many a critic. During the last two or three it has icularl. 
on agg French musical savants, especially MM. Kastner ‘and Castil 


rof. Bischoff, of Cologne, in reference to this new discovery, publishes 
a short historico-critical treatise on the subject, in the Kélner lung, from 
which we gather a few more interesting facts. So long ago as the year 1793-8 
a rumour was current that the tune of the French National’ Hymn was a German 
air ; it went so far as to ascribe poem and melody to George Forster. This ra- 
mour was hushed for a long time, till it rose again in 1830, when the “ Parisi- 
enne” was sung to an air notoriously German,—a Ge: song, well 
known to the tish-German Legion and the Hanoverian troops in 1814-15. 

At that time a note was found in Bouchey and Roux’s “ Histoire Parlemen- 
taire de la Révolution” (xvii., p. 204), to the effect that the “ Marseillaise” had 
originally been composed wy a German for Biron’s army. In contradiction to 
this, Rouget de Lisle says himself in a collection of French songs :—“ I made 
the air and the words of the song at Strasburg in the night following the 
declaration of war, end of April, 1792.” It is related that the daughter of the 
Maire Dietrich played it on the piano on the following morning. M. Kastner, 
in his attempt to vindicate the position for t, repeats the words of 
the sculptor David, of Angers, who told him, “ et made the stanzas of the 
song in the night, and accompanied himself with the violin.” Bat this would 

more against than for him, as he could not have com; 

music at the same time. M. Castil-Blaze, in the “ Fran " 

ves very different explanations. He states that on the private theatre of 
ag de Montesson, who was secretly married to the Duke of in 
1782, a German song. with chorus and burden, was performed for the first time, 
which those who had been among the audito: recognized ten years afterwards 
as the melody to the world-insp’ song of ‘Bouget s. German music in Paris 
at that time came into vogue ——— Glock and his successes. A. M. Julien, 
sen., Violinist at the Italian Opera House, had produced that song in Madame 
Montesson’s concert ; it was received with enthusiasm by the highly aristocra- 
tic company, against which it turned such a weapon ; 
Deslauriers, publisher of Gluck’s operas, and M. Imbault, who directed the or- 
chestra, were both present on that evening, and their secret to Castil- 
Blaze in the eighth year of the Republic, although Imbault, who became music- 
vender, in contradiction to his own opinion, from speculation and to the 
public voice, had printed the “ Marseillaise” himself, in 1792, with Rouget 
name as the Mey 

Both assured M. Castil-Blaze, that the melody lly, with its first 
had a mild religious character. With Rouget’s words, the song became 
Chant de |’armée du Rhin, which the regiments at Strasburg and in 
sang and played as a March. From there the — travelled to the scath of 

; and from thence, with the Marseilles , to Paris, where it was 

ascribed to the above-mentioned M. Julien, and others, as 
particularly Mébul, who had set it more completely. M. Castil-Blaze 
several examples where the words entirel ema 
he comes very near the truth and the news 
“If hear in our churcaes the song ‘ Sain 
when the singers intonate the finale, ‘ O ma patrie, 
eve! 
sen! 





, O mon bonhear, 
y fe excited and rush to arms? By no means; you have\ heard 
tune a hundred times, and you never dreamed that it was one 
the same with the fearful burden ; ‘ Aux armes, citoyens! formez 
jons!’" 


‘ 
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phical dictionaries eT 
nearer epelimeister 
and composer H. on Se ve iia than tate eos ved In the 
south of Germany, and there are still Jiving, a number of of sacred 
music, of whom no one, beyond the narrowest circle of activity, ever 
hears anything.— Atheneum. 
retinal 


Fatis and Haucies, 


The splendid new store 625, occupying the whole ground floor 
the Dusseldorff and Jarves Galleries, has been opened by Mr. H. W. Der- 
by as a retail book-selling establishment at “panic prices,”’———— 
In the London Art-Union during this na the £2 = falls to the 
lot of Lady Briggs, of Brighton. Mr. H. C. Machin, of Montreal, is the 
winner of one of the two £150 prizes. Sir Charles Wyke, our new 
Minister to Mezico, arrived at Vera Craz on the 30th ult. The Ame- 
rican and Belgian Ministers also reached that port at the same time. 
lipase worth a million of dollars was brought hither by the 
Persia from Liverpool ——_——The Spring busines bas commenced with 
great briskness in Canada. A Quebec paper tays: “ There are p= to 
be seen everywhere. Ships are coming into port, ships gelog up to Mon- 
treal,‘sbips lying at our wharves and at the coves, and ships discharging 
cargo and taking it in. The ships are three and four abreast all the six 
long miles from Point Levi to the Chaudiere Falls.”———---Mr. Bona- 
parte Pattison has returned to this country from Paris. His mother re- 
mains there, to cute the appeal.— The marriage of the Hon. 
John Cranch Walker Vivian, brother to Lord Vivian, with Miss Rowley, 
niece of the Countess of Kinnoul, is to take place early in the summer. 
————A proposal to open the Botanic Gardens of Dablin on Sundays 
has been vehemently rejected. Ata meeting of the Royal Dublin So- 
ciety there were ony 18 for, and 129 against the Her 
Majesty’s steamer Alert took formal ion, for the Queen, of Farming’s 
Island, located in lat. 30° 49’, N., lon, 159° 20’, W., on the 8th of February. 
The flag of Great Britain was raised amidst a salute of small arms and a 
twelve-pound field howitzer. The entire foe 8 wee officiated at 
the ceremonies. The barbour has been ter: Ea arbour. 

Mr. Russell, the correspondent of the London Times, — @ card de- 
claring that he occupies a perfectly neutral and independent position 
during his travels in this country, and that, writing for a foreiga paper, 
he cannot take sides with any party. He also denies that he is accom- 
panied by an on holding connection with any American journal. 
——La Gri ie again on the Operatic boards, ia London, Well 
does the Atheneum observe that never did any public favourite of a quarter 
of a century’s standing work so hard to deprive the retirement, which 
muet come for all, of “ and remembrance.” The first stone 
of the monument to Wellington in Liverpool has been laid by the age 
The site is about equidistant from St. George’s ball and the new Free 
Library. It has been decided by the “‘ Old Westminsters”’ that it 
is inexpedient to remove the site of the school.—-——Drury Lane Thea- 
tre is again closed, and advertised to be let for a term of months. An 
advertisement invites dramatists to send thither spectacle-plays, in two 
or three acts, before the first of October ; the selected ones to be pur- 
chased at the price of £200 each. Splendid prospect for men of letters, 
who persist in associating the Drama with Literature |—_--———-Mr. J. G. 
Bennett, Janr.’s new schooner yacht, /enrietia, has been accepted by the 
U. 8. Goveroment, having been tendered for gratuitous service. Sbe will 
be armed with four 4 Ib. carronades and a 24 |b, Dabigreen gun. Mr. Ben- 
nett will have a Lieutenant’s commission tocommand her. The same of 
Mr. Ives, with his new echooner, a , a oe Swimming 
matches have become very common in Lag 5 It is ru 

that M. Je Pasteur Goqueesl, the head of the Protestant Church in France, 
is about to be raised to the Senate-———-——Dr. Ryerson, of Toronto, 
is about to compile a “ History of the British United Empire Loyalists 
of America,” and solicits from their descendants in Canade, Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick, and elsewhere, any documents, journals, letters, or othe: 
papers which may relate to the lives and adventures of their forefathers. 
The remainder of the collection of the Campana Museum at Rome 
has been purchased for the Emperor of the French. The Elgin Cou- 
rant reports @ great men Ae ery the grouse in Banffshire. Hun- 

dreds of birds are found dead in the low ——The Florentine 

have expelled from their club the Marquis of Normanby, on the gr 

that he had insulted King Victor Emmanael and the Italian Army, and 

had permitted himself to be the organ of the enemies of their country in 
the fous of Lords.—_——A marriage has jast been celebrated in Vi- 
enna between Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg-Cobary and Malle. Con- 















































course, the ‘ hits” of such an actress depend absolutely upon her relations with 


stance Geiger. The ceremony took place in # private chapel. The wit- 
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nesses were M. Haslinger, music publisber and composer, and M. Streich- 
er, pianoforte f turer to the court.——_——-A Halifax, N. &., 
per of late date says : “ Favourable reports continue to reach us from 
the Tangier Gold Mines.” ——The marriages of Col. Henry Pooson- 
by, of the Grenadier Gaards, with the Hon. Mary Bulteel, eldest daugb- 
ter, aod of Mr. Edward Bariog with Miss Emily Balteel, youngest 
daughter, of Lady Elizabeth Bulteel, have taken place in London.-—— 
A Munich paper states that Richard Wagner bas been engaged to pre- 
his opera, “ The Nibelungen,” for performance in Prague at the 
Pest of the crowning of his ny the King of Bobemis. Mr. F. 
Robson, of the Olympic Theatre, London, has been suffering for some 
time from a severe attack of congestion of the brain; but is now rapidly 
recovering his bealtb.————-The Débats publishes an article from the 
of M. Prevost-Paradol, strongly approving of the annexation of part 
of St. Domingo to Spain, and declaring that France ought to regard such 
an event with favour.— The Galway Blazers, a celebrated pack 
of foxbounds, has been for many years in existence in the county of Gal- 
way ; but between forty and filty years since, they were first called the 
Blazers, from a freak at a hunt dioner in Lougbrea, whea the botel was 
set on fire by the company.———It ie said that Meyerbeer is compo- 
choruses to a drama by M. Heori Blaze, entitled “ Goethe,” which 
er shortly be produced at the Odéon Theatre, Parie. The Co- 
logne Gazette states that the Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian, busband of 
the Princess Charlotte of Belgium. bas had about thirty copies printed, 
for private circulation, of a work that he bas written on the Brazils. The 
ae poseess much ability and humour, is dedicated 
“To Charlotte, the companion of my travels and my life.” —Three 
of snow fell at St. Jobn’s, N. F. on the 5th. —A letter from 
N states that Francie IJ. and his Queen bad left Rome for Albano, 
where they intend to pass the summer.—-——Mr. 8. R. Graves, chief 
, bas been prevailed upon to accept the commodoresbip of the 
ersey Yacht Bab, left vacant by the lamented death of Commo- 
ittledale————-A letter from Rome says that the address of the 
to the Emperor of the French, for the evacuation of Rome, finds 
everywhere. A search was made for it ia the Apollo Theatre, 
it was to be signed by the artists. The document was concealed 
stays of a danseuse, and was not discovered._——— 
Lesseps has stated at a public dinner at Trieste, that within a year 
from this time the piercing of the Isth of Saez will be so 
anced as to allow vessels of 100 tons burden to enter the canal. 
————One of the race of ‘gentlemen whips,”’ Mr. Rowland Berkeley, 
in Jersey, Channel Islands, on the Ist inst, He wasa son of Row- 
Berkeley, Eeq., of Benefield, Northamptonshire. When Sir Vincent 
Cotton, Bart., ed the “ribbons” on the box of the “ Age,” Brighton 
coach, Mr. Berkeley was similar! 5 gy on the Great North-road. 
———Mr. Fechier is by Mr. Augusias Harris, of the Prin- 
's Theatre, London, for and next year, and will represent many 
cbaracters before and during the Exhibition of 1862—-—— 
Consort was to have held a Levee at St. James’s Palace, on 
, on the 15th inet. ; and all the presentations to his 
were to bec as equivalent to tations to 
are at present in the county of Devon not fewer 
sof hounds, supported by Lord Portsmouth, Lord Polti- 
b k Rolle, Sir Henry Seale, and Mr. Charles Trelawny. 
a circumstance without parallel in the fox-bunting world; but 
Devon has long been famous as a bunting county, there is, 
say, not a single pack su by subscription.——_——Her 
Medal, given through the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
been this year rewarded to Mr. J. B. Le Sueur, a Frenchmas.—— 
ion bas been set on foot by the students of Paris for the pur- 
ving a banquet to M. Jules Favre, Picard, and other 
tic opposition.—-—Blondin, of Niagara celebrity, is 
the Sydenham Palace.——_——Snow fell in South- 
in the West of England, on the 8th inst. Such an occur- 
taken place for ears. —————Mr. Parker Snow an- 
he bas secured a vessel for his proposed Arctic expedition 
survivors or remains of Sir John Franklin’s expedition, 
Il sail from England ia Jane if he can get the fande. 
Malia Times of the 2nd says that an accident of a serious 
ocourred to Miss Clementina Le Marchant, third daughter 
the Governor. Whilst descending some stairs on the 
fell backwards over the parap ogee = of about 
picked up insensible ; but the young lady is now 
from the severe shock sustained by the fall. 
, the erty of the Marquis of Downabire, ar- 
on the ost., from ber cruise in the Mediterra- 
. Ten Broeck’s “ Optimist” had the good fortune to win 
Stakes at Chester on the 7th inet. Mr. Parr’s “ a =p 
po 
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Ze —It is said that the Companionship of 
h is about to be conferred upon Mr. H. Loch, pri- 
secretary of Lord Elgin in bis late mission to China, and Mr. T. 
Wade, Chinese secretary to the mission at Shanghai, who acted as chief 
interpreter during the late expedition ————On the 2od inst. a flag- 
staff of height and symmetry, made of the Douglas pine from 
Vancouver Island, was erected on a rising ground in the Arboretum of 
ay day 14~ t and its =) pay ty the bere 4 
to 8 inches at the summit. e are concen 
or layers al wend, indicating as many years of growth ; its weight 
ie 3 tons, and it contains 157 square feet of timber. Sigaor Du- 
roni, a Milanese optician, has taken a life-size full-length oa 
portrait of King Victor Emmanuel. It is a very successful work, and 
the King has ordered eight copies for presentation to bis friende. 
A diamond-cutting establishment has —s been started in Paris, and is 
authorised to assume the title of “ Taillerie Imperiale de Diamacts.” 
This is said to be the first manufactory of the kind in France. The art 
of diamond cutting, which flourishes principally in Holland, was attempt- 
ed to be naturalized in France by Cardinal Mazarin, and afterwards by 
M. de Calonne, but without success: —-——It is stated on good aatho- 
rity tbat some traces of gold have been discovered in Bray river, Ire- 
land. The bed of the river will be fully investigated io a short time by 
tome scientific gentlemen.—-——The report that the corporation of 
Dablio bas granted Mr, Train permission to Jay down street railways in 
that city bas proved incorrect ; they now refuse to permit the scheme 
to be carried out witbin their jurisdiction. r. Dani y, the 
publisher of the Dake d’Aumale’s pamphlet, has been seatenced to im- 
prisonment for one year and to pay a fine of 6,000 france. The printer 
was sentenced to five months imprisonment.————The yacht Magnolia, 
= on board Sir Heary Beecher, bas arrived at St. Johas, (N. F.,) 
rom iz. 





———— 


Aw Orricen Kitiev py «4 Ticer.—We regret to have to record the 
occurrence of a most melancboly accident that has occurred near Neemuch 
in the death of Lieutenant Charles Newel Grant, of the 2ad European 
Light Infantry. Ao officer, writing to us from Neemuch, under date the 
26th March, says :—“A party of officers, viz., Captain Baomgariner, 
young Hemsted, of the 2nd, Crawford, of the 13tb N.I., and rr Grant, 

ed on a shooting expedition to Ruttangbur, 30 miles off. The first 
they obtained kbubbur of a tiger, which was ehot without apy acci- 
dent happening. Oo Saturday forenoon they were again informed of the 
presence of a very large tiger some five miles from their capp, to which 
spot they pr , and coming up with the tiger each gave him a couple 
of barrels, wounding him very severely. The beast then made off for 
some ebort jangle, and after beating for bim they found the brate again 
about four or five in the evening, when some shoe were fired and he was 
again bit. He then tarned to the right, where poor Grant was io ad- 
vance of all, and on seeing bim fired at him ; the brute then seized him, the 
beaters bolted, and ibe tiger commenced to bite and claw poor Grant fear- 
fully carrying bim off tosome distance. The other officers were only 
aware of tbe occurrence by bearing Grant cry out to Baumgartner to come 
and kill the brute. The latter in the most plucky manner ran to the epot, 
and found the tiger on the top of Grant crunching hisarm. Baumgariner 
had only one barrel loaded (his shikaree bad also bolted with bis rifle) ; 
but like a fine feblow as he is, he went close up, end placing the muzzle 
just bebind the animal’s shoulder, fired, and seeing that even then the 
tiger would not relax bis hold, drew his revolver fired the five barrels 
into its head. Hemsted then came up and fired two ehots into the savage 
beast’s head, when it died ; bat before poor Grant could be exiricated 
the brute’s jaws bad actually to be forced open. Poor Grant was then 
removed in a dooly into Neemuch, but unavoidably some twenty odd 
hours - before bis wounds could be dressed, owing to the distance 
he bad to be carried. On reaching Neemuch Doctors Arnott aod Wright 
were immediately in attendance, and did all that human ekill could, but 
the poor fellow breatbed his last on Tuesday aflernoon, the 25th instant. 
The tiger was of the largest size, measuring twelve feet in length.” — 
Poona Observer. 

Tus Nationa, Dest.—A return has just been iesued on the motion of 

Marek: last ~~~ of 2.961.036, - oe atone Bh oe 
t ,981, r cents. ; 418,300. per 
cents. ; 779,258,542/. 3 per cente. ; 2,630, ob St per cents. ; 2467 34 





per cents. ; and 423,603/. 5 per cente.—a total of 785,961,998, on which 
the annual interest payable amounts to 23,579.340/. Io the course of 
the financial year the debt had been reduced 839 153i. chiefly by stock 
being transferred for the purchase of annuities (but there was 48,855/. 
stock transferred for redemption of landtax). The terminable annaities 
in existence (for lives or terms of years) are stated to amount to 
1.346,9441,, bat there are also the naval and military pension annuity 
of 585,740. purchased by the Bank of Eagland in 1823 and expiring in 
1867, the annuity of 116,000/. created by the 16,000,000/. loan of 1855 
(Crimean war) expiring in 1885, and the Tontine annuities created ia 
the reign of George III., 46,2562. 


Tue inpian Kyioutuoop.—The Court Journal says :—‘ The arrange- 
ments for the Indian Kuigbthoo! are progressing. We believe that the 
bomber of knights of the superior class —, to Kaoights Grand 
Crosses) will be limited to twenty-five. The badge or ensign of the Order 
will be delivered personally by the Sovereign or the Viceroy of India, and 
is to be returned ou the decease of the Kaight, in the same mauner as 
the Blue Riband and George of the Order of the Garter, or the Green | 
Riband and Jewel of the Thistle. The pecal‘arity of the badge of the 
Indian Order, as compared with the others, of which the Queen is Sove- 
reigo, is, that it will contain an effigy of Her Majesty—a cameo—which 
will be set in diamonds and gold. We do not yet know whether the 
badge of the Order is always to contain the effigy of its illustrious founder, 
and so remain the Order of Victoria. An eminent Italian artist has been 
employed to cut the requisite number of camoes, that beiog an art mach 
more generally practised and understood in Italy than in thie couatry. 
The number of the ioferior classes of the Order will most probably be ua- 
limited ; but, by keeping the Kaights Grand Crosses so few, the Order 
will necessarily take bigh rank among these chivalrous institations, and 
become an object which great men will desire. Officially, all the details 
emanate from Sir Charles Wood, who, as Secretary of State for Ladia, is 
responsible to the Crown for the due and proper execution of the desire 
of the Queen ino this matter. 





Crown Lanps ry Canapa.—The eales of Crown lands in Lower Cana- 
da during 1860 amounted to £290,026 acres, being more than double the 
amount sold in 1859. The free grants on the colonisation roads 
amounted to £19,421 acres, being an increase of 1429. Bat we have still 
ao almost inexhaustible supply of lands for intending purchasers, there 
being no less than 5,397,191 acres surveyed aud as yet not granted, and 
a great deal more which the surveyors have not yet visited. Of what 
are called “ Clergy Lands’’ there were 44,545 acres sold in 1860, or more 
than ten times as much as in 1859. In Upper Canada there were sold, 


grante. Of clergy lands, 62,522 acres were sold, and about 10,000 acres 
of school lande. There are stiil for eale surveyed Crown lands amounting 
to 1,853,121 ; clergy lands to 198 974 ; and school lands to 76,000 acree. 
—Canadian News. 


Obituary. 


Tus Hon. Ma. Mosrryy, M.P.—The death of the Hon. Thomas Edw. 
Mostyn Lloyd Mostyn, M. P. for the country of Flint, took place on the 
8tb iast., at Birliog Manor, the residence of bis father in-law, the Earl of 
Abergavenny. Mr. Mostyn had been for some months in a very delicate 
state of health, and bad been in consequence unable to attend to bis par- 
liamentary duties. He was the eldest son of the present Lord Mostyn, 
and was born on the 23rd of January, 1830. He married on the 19th of 
July, 1855, Lady Henrietta Augusta Nevill, daughter of the Earl of 
Abergavenny, by whom he leaves two sone. 


Mas. Acyes BalLirs.—The announcement of a recent death has coused 
some emotion in society. Mrs. Agnes Baillie, the sister of Joanna and 
Dr. Baillie, is dead at the age of 100. A letter of Mrs. Barbaald’s, dated 
in 1800, tells of the outbarst of Joanna’s fame, a year or two after the 
anonymous publication of her “ Plays on the Passions ;” “a young lady 
of Ham who came to Mrs. Barbauld’s meeting with as ianocent a 
face as if she bad never written a line.” At the time of the treaty of 
Ghent, Mr. Clay, the American commissioner, was advised to call in Dr. 
Baillie, as a physician of long-established fame. A quarter of a century 
since, Joanna Agues had eettled their affairs precisely alike, and 

everything, each for the other, wondering how the survivor 
could live alone. They lived on together till long past eighty ; yet 
Agues bas been the solitary sorvivor of her family for so many years 
that it was e@ relief—though still a reluctant one—to hear that she was 
gooe. With tho e women—timp'e, sensible, amiable, and gay in temper, 
and of admirable cultivation, apart from Joanna’s genius—a period ot 
our literature seems to close; aud we are all weak enough to sigh at 
times over what is inevitable.—Once a Week. 


Tue Last or Neraon’s Orricers at Traratoar.—Lieutenant Rote- 
ley, R.M.. died at his residence, om be Swansea, on the 21st. aged 
seventy-six. Lieut. Roteley was the last eurviving officer of the Victory, 
baving fought with Nelson at the memorable engagement at Trafalgar. 
He was allowed to retire on full pay about forty years ago, and from 
that time be has enjoyed his pension. a his retirement be held the rank 
of Brevet Major in the Venezuelan service. He was much esteemed and 
will be ited by all who knew bim. Out of nine hundred men who 
were on the Victory at Trafalgar, five only now remain ; and 
Lieatenant Roteley was the last surviving officer. He was born at the 
Castle Hotel, Neath, Glamorganshire.—London Sunday Times, May 5. 


At Toronto, suddenly, W. A. Campbell, Esq., Clerk of Assize for the United 
Counties of York and Peel._Alderman Kinahan, the great whiskey manufac- 
turer, died suddenly in London on the 29th ult., sixty-one. © was to 
n t extent the architect of his own fortune, by his virtues and laborious 
industry raised himself to the highest place among the merchants of Dublin.— 
Mr. Porter, who was surgeon of the Meath Hospital for forty years, and Profes- 
sor of Surgery to the Ro: of Surgeons for twenty-five , and re- 
cently, on the decease of Dr, Wil , chosen representative of the College of 
— on the General Medical Council of Education and Registration, died 

ly in Dublin on the 28th alt., aged seventy-one. He was the author of 
several medical works, which were mach valued, not only in this country, but 
in America and on the Continent, largely ok to giva the Dublin Medi- 
cal School the high character which it has so long maintained.— At Blackheath, 
Lieut.-Col. Walter Warde.—At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Sir George Jackson, K.v.H., 
late H.M.’s Commissioner at Loanda.— At Leamington, John Hunter, Esq., late 
Sy 34 Light D At Devonport, R. H. Spratt, Lt. 49th Regt. —At Mel- 
ville Hospital, Chatham, Capt. Peter Fisher, R.N.—At Cheltenham, Major-Gen. 
R. R. Wi Brett—At Windlehurst, St. Helen's, W. Ball, Esq., late Lieut. 
in the 22d Regt.—At Bath, Capt. T. P. Robinson, R.N.—At Edinburgh, A. G. 
Geddes, Esq., Paymaster, H.P., late of 220d Regt. and 10th Veta. Bn.—In Lon- 
don, Captain o eS, late 15th we ee J. G. Richard- 
son, eon, india Regiment.—James imson, -, one of the 
Sy of the Bank of .—At Maidenhead, Mr W. Grenfell, 
late M.P. for Windsor.—The Hon. Mrs. Jane Annesley died in Guernsey on the 
25th ult., at the of 102 years. Death was i Oy age accident, the vepera- 


Appotutmen#s. 


. B, Pollard, Esq., to be AnditorGeneral for British Guiana.—H. A. Fitt, 
, to be Registrar-General for Trinidad.—Henry Dias, Esq., to be a Member 
of tue Try Council of Ceylon. —S. Brownlow Gray, Esq., to be Attorney. | 
eneral for the Bermudas. This gentleman, who is a native of the colony, was 
bar at Lincoln's inn in 1847, and has since practised at the Ber- 

. Mr. Gray is also a member of the House of Assembly in that colony. 

—Mr. - Goodlake, B.C.L., of the Oxford circuit, to be a Magistrate of the 
Falk’ Islands.—The Rev. J. B. Lightfoot, M.A., of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, to be Chaplain in Ordinary to the Prince Consort, y. the Rev. Be. Phil- 
i promoted to the Bi rick of Worcester.—Joba Samuel Wiiles Johnson, 
— R.N., is elected M.P. for Montgomery, v. David Pagh, Esq., deceased. 
—The office of Taxing Master to the House of Commons has been conferred on 
Mr. C. Frere, Examiner for Standing Orders to the two Houses of Parliament. 
—Sir Stafford Northcote has pted the Presideatship of the British Archwo- 
logical Association for the Cougress to be held at Exeter in August. 


Arntp. 

The Prioce of Wales will employ the Midsammer vacation in the 
practical study of military daties and movements, and will for that pur- 
pose visit the camp at the Curragh of Kildare. He will probably be at- 
tached to the lst Brigade, and do duty with the first Battalion of the 
Grenadier Gaarde.——Major Gen. C. A. Wyadham, C.B, bas arrived in 
London on six months’ leave of absence from his command in India —— 
Geveral Sir Hope Grant has atrived in England. ——The Army and Navy 
Ganelte states that Major the Hon. W. C. Yelverton, R.A., is placed on 
half-pay, and bis name has been removed from the effective list of the 

nt,——The Six Feet Volunteer Guard, under the command of 








in 1860, 126,413 acree of Crown lands ; 26-300 acres were located as free | B 
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Lieut. Thorn, made their first appearance in London, as a of honour 
at tbe Mansion House, on the occasion of the banquet to the Earl of Eigin 


on the 8th inst——The General Commanding-ia-Chief bas consented to 
held a review on Wimbledon Common during tbe month of July of such 
a Volunteer Corps as may wieh to be present.——Govern- 
ment has decided to build a large 2auitarium and hosp tal for soldiers on 
the plains of Newaralis, in the centre of Ceylon.———A rumour which has 
been current, of Lord Herb:rt’s resignation of the office of Secretary of 
State for War, has been authoritatively contradicted. The and 
Navy Gazele believes that Lord Wilton will resiga the Coloneley of the 
2nd Tower Hamlets Militia.——We regret io learn that at Quebec, and 
also at Fredrictoc, N. B., attempts have been made by American emie- 


-| earies to indace British soldiers to desert and enlist ia the U. 8. army. 


——The Coloneley of the Royal Regt. of Artil. and of the Corps of 
Royal Engineers, formerly held by the Master-Gen. of Ordnance, is to be 
re-established, aud to be beld ez officio by the Gen. Commandiog-in-Chief 
or Commander-in-Chief of the Army for the time being. 


War Orricg, May 10.—Royal Artillery : Gen H R H the Duke of Cambridge, 
K.G, Commanding-in-Chief, to be Col. Royal Engineers: Gen the Duke of 
Cambridge, K-G, Commanding-in-Chief, to Col. dist Ft: LtGen Sir R 
England, G.C.B, 50th, to be Col, v Gen Repington, C.B, dec. 50th : 

Eden to be Col. 2d Drag Gds: Capt Dyne to be Maj,b p,v Riaggiten, who 
ret; Lt Sneyd to be Capt, b p ; Cor Barton to be Lt,b p. 3rd Lt :Cs 
Walker to be Cor, b p. Sth: F H Hamilton to be Cor, b p. 8th : Cor Rawling 
to be Lt, bp. 10th: Cor Brougham to be Lt, b p, v Lomax, who ret. 12th : 
8 a Cor,bp. 4th: J Mather to be Bsr, b p; Surg Arden to be 
Surg-Maj. 18th: J Groves, gent, tobe Cor, bp. Royal Artillery: Lt Sir J W 
Campbell, Bart, to be Sec Capt, v Harward, placed on temp h-p. Gent Cadets 
to be Lis: H L Smith, J Keith, A Grubb, E D Shafto, J all, & Pym, and FT 
Birch yal Engi Col Li @ to be Col; Lt-Gol Precling, 
List, to be Supern Lt-Col ; Sapern Lt Col Freeling to be Lt-Col; Capt 
dale, Sec List, to be Sapern Capt ; Lts Toller, Booth, RI Artil, Pilleau, 
be Lts, with temp rank; Gent Cadet A G Foot to be Lt with te 
5th: Surg .W Swettenbam, to be Surg-Maj. 6th: Capt Austia, 66th, to 
v Sheil, who ex. llth: Lt Tibbs to be Adjt, vy Lt Osborne, who ret: 
to be Instrac of Musk, v Lt Whiteside, who res that app. 13th: Lt Gil 
be Capt w-p, v Cobham, dec; Ea Fenwick to be Lt; t Woodhonse, to 
19th: Lt Barker, 78th, to be Capt w-p, v Archer, dec. 25th: Lt Paley 
Capt b-p, v Robertson, who ret; En Watson to be Lt b-p, v De Carteret 
ret: En ae to be Lt +3 45th: En Callwell to be Lt w-p; Lt Call 
be Adjt; E L H Kyle to be b-p; En Hooke to be Instruc of Musk. 
En Pennell to be Lt b-p, v Benbow, who ret; G H Brooke to be En w-p. 5: 
Capt Campion, 72d, to be Capt, v Clarke, who ex. 58th: Capt Thompson 
be Maj bp. v Wynward, who ret; Lt Shiffver to be Capt bp; Ba Storks 
Lt b-p. 61st: Lt-Col and Byt-Col Ricketts, me to be Lt-Col, v Byt Col 
H G Rainey, who ret on h-p; Maj Redmond to be Lt-Col b-p, v Bvt-Col Ricketts, 
who ret ; Capt and Bvt-Maj Deacon to be Maj, b p ; Lt Casement to be Capt, 
Byt-Maj Deacon ; Ea Weggueed to Se tt, b> 66th: C 5 Cam 
w p, v Richardson, dec. 7. +h, and Byt Lt-Col Gordon to 

vt Lt-Col Knollys, dec ; Lt e to be Capt, w p; En Singer to 
76th : Lt Acton to be Capt, 1 Waldy, who ret; En Pearse to 
78th: En Sir M Mackenzie, , to be Lt, wp; Lt Mackenzie to 
79th : En Murray to be Lt, bp, v Bedford, who ret. 98th: Lt 

t, b p, v Batt, who ret; En Thorp tobe Lt, bp. 99th: A CM 
be En, w p; En K Tanner to be Instruc of Musk. Rifle Brig: Lt Eccles to be 
y~ wh gh eh ae DT , to be En, bp. 
Cavalry aidstone—Qrtmastr House, 9th Lt Drage, to be Qrtmastr, v 

Unatt—Lt Jenkins, 8th Lt Drags, to be Capt, b 
rg Williamson, M.D., to be Maj. ‘Brevet_—Ut. 
Gen Ellicombe, C.B, to be Gen, vy Sir C W Pasley, K.C.B, dee ; 
to be Lt Gen; Col Gordon to be Maj-Gen ; Gen Marshall 
Robert Sloper Piper, retired, f p, of the Royal Engineers, to be 
Bt-Col Trevor, ret f p, iste Staff offic of Pension, t be Maj Gen, rank hon 
i Maj Woods, h p unatt, late Ass Mil Sec in Ceylon, to have rank 
Col. Capts Davies, Hoa A F Cathcart, h p, unatt, and Sec 
bh p, Royal Engineers, to be Lt-Cols. — H Roberts, 

. Qrtrmstr J Swindley, h p, late Caval Depot, Mai » 
of Capt.—Promotions to take p © uent on the death of Gen 
C. B.: tag eg Willshire, Bart, K.C.B., to be Gen. Maj-Gen 
Col Bain 
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Sheffield, Royal Regt of Horse Gds, to be Maj.— Memor.—Sec-C 

h p, R A, perm to ret, by sale, being about to become a settler in - 
eS to ret, by sale: Maj and Bt-Col Adams, h p, anatt. Cor 
J Cooper, bh p, late Land Traasport Corps. 


Nawp. 

REINFORCEMENTS FOR THE NorTH American Squapron.—The Chai- 
denger, 22 guns. 400 horse-power, fitting at Chatham, fur the 
station, is ordered to be furnished with two of the 1 Arm- 
strong guns, instead of the two 68-pounder ewivel with which 
she is at prereat provided.—The Rinaldo, 17, serew, Hew- 
ett, V.C., at Portsmouth, will be supplied with one 40 pounder asa 
gun.—The paddlewheel steam sloop Driver, commissioned at W. 
for service in the Atlantic, has comers her heavy pivot gun—a 68- 
pounder, weighing 95 cwt.—to be rep by a 100-poander 
gun. Her new commander rejoices in the honoured name, Horatio 
eon. The whole of the crew, 170 ia number, voluateered for the Driver 
from the flagship Fisgard in the course of a single hour.—It is said that 
the Mersey, 40, Uapt. Caldwell, C. B., will also be attached to this station. 


Tue Qveen’s Yacut anp THE Empress oy Avstnia.—Advices from Ca- 
diz state that the Empress of Austria disemba:ked from the Royal yacht 
Victoria and Albert at tbat port early in the morning of the Ist inst., not- 
withstanding that it was blowing a south-east gale atthe time. The 

mpress Was conveyed from the yacht to the shore in the Royal barge, 
which was in charge of Capt. the Hon. Joseph Denman. The Empress, 
according to the then arrangements, would proceed to Seville. The 
Osborne yacht arrived at Cadiz 11 hours after the Wictoria and Albert. 
The Bartolemo Diaz, 21-gun ecrew corvette, with the Duke of Oporto on 
board, did not arrive at Cadiz until 21 hours after the Victoria and Albert. 
All tbree of the vessels left Madeira for Cadiz at the same time. The 
health of the Empress is stated 1o have been materially improved by her 
visit to Madeira. — 

Reportep Wrecs or tue “ Wasr.”’—We are informed that a letter bas 
been received at Chatham, dated February 3rd, written by Colour-Sergt. 
Wright, stating that the Wasp, 13, Comm. Stirling, struck on a coral reef 
in Hango Bay on the 28th Jaouary, that she was at the date of the letter, 
half tall of water, her engines all to pieces, and a portion of them jorced 
up through the lower deck ; that the ship had apparently broken her 
back, that two or three of her main beams bad been carried away. 
The crew, according to the statement of the writer, bad been landed upoa 
aermall islaod about a mile distant from the wreck, living in tents, 
hoping at the next ensuing spring tides, to get the ship afloat. We can- 
not vouch for the truth of the statement, and nothing was known at the 
Admiralty upon the subject last nigh’. Our latest intelligence of this 
ship is dated October, 1860, when she left the Cape for the Mauritius, to 
be docked to repair dameges sustained by getting on shore in Hont Bay, 
previously to reaching Simon’s Bay.— United Service Gazette. 


The Nile, 90, flag ship of Rear-Admiral Sir Alexander Milne, arrived 
at Halifax, N. S., on Tuesday ; and the Sv. George, 90. with Prince Alfred 
Cyclops, 6, Capt. Pullen, arrived 
at Sheerness = 8:b a from the rer Hor and China. She has 
been in commission nearly four yeare.——The Cressy, 80, Harvey, 
which left Gibraltar on April 26 with invalids from the Mebltcrraness 
fleet, arrived ia Plymouth Sound on the 8th inst-——The 6, ar- 
rived at Plymoath Souad from Gibraltar on the 5th inst——T'be Rinaldo, 
17, was commissioned on the 6th inst. at Portsmouth, for Commr. Hewett, 
V.C.—Letters from South America state that the 18, with 
Rear-Admiral Lushington, K.C.B., on board, bad left Montevideo on the 
15th of March for Rio de Janeiro, where she is to remain until relieved. 
——A naval court-martial assembled at Malta on the 23rd ult., on board 
the Hibernia, to try Commr. OReilly, of the Lapwing, gun-boat, for — 
lect of duty in failing to prepare bis ship for a gale, and in wasting 
stores by unnecessarily throwiag overboard two 68-pounders and 152 
sbot during ‘he gale which he encountered on the Doro . Both 
cberges were parily proved, innsmach as timely presenti eps 
the vessel for a heavy gale were not taken ; but in consideration of his 
zeal and attention in being constantly on deck daring that day and pre- 
vious night, the Commander was only re 84, 
Capt. Fulford, late the flag-ship in tne Pacific, is being sled at 
Sheer ——Complaints are finding their way into the public 


Camilla, re lost on the coast of 
Japan. Also that the Admiral Sie not instituted § 
thorough search for relics or news of her. 
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New Books. 


One of the London papers before us thus reviews a new Epic, of 25,000 
lines, entitled Universal Creation. 

We can safely offer to the author of this poem our congratulations on 
the production of a very remarkable book. In the first place, epics are 
very rare in these prosaic and indolent days. It requires courage to read 
a poem of five-and-twenty thousand lines of blank verse ; and it mast 
have required heroiem to write it. Then, again, there are very few men 
in Bogland who would have felt themeelves equal to the task of re- 
writing Paradise Lost. But Mr. Calvert not only undertakes it without 
diffidence, but undertakes it as a mere episode in his ——- He 
has his own view of the mode in which the ecenes in Eden ought to be 
described ; and it differs, no doubt, very materially from Milton’s—much 
in the same Way as sauer-kraut differs from nectar. But his labours are 
not confined to the task of pargiog Milton from worldly similes and 
luxurious images. The reconstruction of Adam’s history occupies a very 
small portion of the twenty-five thousand lines. His main object is to 
propagate a faith which is strangely compounded of Calvinism and So- 
cialism. From the sylvan retreats of Huddersfield he looks out with 
rather a bilious eye upon the proecedings of the world. The world is 
out of joint, and always will be, so long as there are euch things as kings, 
nobiles, bishops, manufacturers, and trade profits. Guided by prophecy, 
be entertains a sanguine hope that some day or other these poisons will 
cease to work, and he undertakes to describe the happy results to the 
world, and at the same time to furnieh them with a somewhat ferocious 
summary of the miseries they have goae througb. Socotingy, the 
scene of the poem is laid a million years from the Creation. By that 
time all the battles predicted in the Apocalypse will have been fought, 
“ jords, priests, and usuarers, and pampered dames, and soft effeminates’’ 
will have been overcome, and the reign of universal restoration will have 
commenced. It is always interesting to the various estimates 
of a state of future bappiness which various minds will form. We know 
that they bave differed mach in different ages and races of mankind, 
from the houri of the Mabomedan to the hunting-ground of the Mohawk. 
In England it is the custom to tell little boys that heaven will be very 
like constantly going to church, only that there will be a great deal 
more singing. The little boy meditates on the liveliness of the sermon 
and the beauty of the bymnody, and feels that the prospects of an eter- 
nity of such enjoyments is discouragiog. Mr. Calvert takes a more ex- 
tended view. He looks on Heaven as a place where everybody is a So- 
cialist, where looking-glaeses are very numerous, where an odd sort of 
danciug is in fashion, aud where buttons aod staylaces are uoknown. 
We shall hardly be able to convey his ideal to less ecstatic minds with- 
out quoting his own words. The very quaint list of blessings which he 
looks for in another world will be more intelligible if the reader bears in 
mind that it is penned ia the midst of the dingy associations of Hudders- 
field. His first idea is, naturally enough, that it would be mach fresher 
to live on the top of a hill :— , 

On either side the plain, outstretching far, 
Huge mountains rise, and wane into the soft 
And pure ethereal blue, so many miles | 
Their giant heads ascend : yet even there 
Doth verdare smile, and 
George Robins himeelf could not have more strikingly described the re 
sidential advantages of a house in an airy situation. “ A maneion crown- 
ing the crown of a mountain waning into ethereal blue” is a very ekilfal | 
imitation of bis most successful manner. But Mr. Calvert is not less 
graphic when he dilates upon the urban featares of a future state :— 
The sweet moon, 
With smiling face of silvery white, steps forth : 
The capital appears as it were built of moons, 
many mirrors her impress there. 
A“ capital built of moons” is undoubtedly a very fine phrase in the anc- 
tioneer style ; only it suggests an unpleasant feeling that there would be 
& good many crannies and interstices in the walls. But, in epite of this 
drawback, we can conceive that the idea would seem a refreshing one in 
Huddersfield. By the verses that follow we should judge that the inha- 
bitants of this moon-built metropolis were a good deal out at night—as 
indeed would be only nataral :— 
Upon the terraces and balconies, 
And winding stairs that climb the lofty towers, 
And in the spacious streets of varied form, 
Where streams through snow-white marble course, 





And b placid river gliding smooth, 
And on the hills, and roads, in shadowy dells, 
And bowers. tants are seen, 


, the ia’ 

And every one is beautiful and ! 

Their robes are loose and flowing, it as gauze. 
We can quite understand the poet of an English manufacturing town 
earning for “cryetal streams coursing through saow-white marble” 
oo the streete. But he must have red many things of the tailors 
before it would have occurred to him to number among the ¢ssentials of 
astate of beatitude garments “ loose and flowing, light as gauze.” Most 
writers, sacred and profane, have combined the idea of a state of inno- 
cence with the idea of no clothes at all. But Mr. Calvert is much too 
decorous for such a notion. He is of those who object on principle to 
nade female living models. How, then, shall they fiod their way into 
beaven? At the came time he {eels that crinoline is a serious deduction 
from perfect beauty in the one sex, as trousers are from perfect blies in 
the other ; and so, wilh the help of the gauze, he devises a compromise 
which has hitherto been only realized in the ballet of the Opera. 

Of the industrial employments pursued in this costume we need not 
sy much, as they will be found more fully detailed in the works of 
Fourier. Heaven is a genu oe “ phalanstére,” where “ each cultivateth 
what he most prefers.” But the amusements of the blest are quite 
wel Some plange into the baths, some swim the lake, 

Some try their speed, and some, reclining, muse 
The deeps and subtleties of sciences ; 

Some dance in mazy circles, interweave 

And letters form, and syllables and words, 

And words together join, and stories tell, 

In prose and verse, to those who watch their games 
From towers and overhanging cliff. 


This must be a very dull amusement, especially to the unlucky saints 
Who have to sit on “ over-banging cliffs” looking at it. We cannot eay 
that it is a very attractive view of the nature of heavenly bliss. Every- 
ay however, pictures future bappiness according to the highest stan- 
of it in his own mind, We must presume, therefore, that when Mr. 
vert has a holiday, or is in a pecaliarly ecstatic state of mind, he 
Gances the shape of the alpbabet on the drawing-room floor. Or, possi- 
bly, he tells stories in prose and verse in. this silent fashioa to his admis- 
log friends. We wonder how long it has taken him to get through Uni- 
versal Restoration in this style. e cannot, however, refrain from com- 
Mending that attachment to ablutions which induces him to number them 
among the employments of eternity. It is evident that the bath and 
wash movement bas not been without its effect upon his poetic 
inspirations. Washing is clearly his primary idea of a state of innocence. 
It rea) in his deceription of the mode in whieh our first parents 
parsed their days. We may quote a few lines from it in order to enable 
Sur readers to compare the merits of the new Milton and the old :— 
Now hand in hand came Eve and Adam forth : 
Into a fair pellucid stream—o’erhung 
With branching boughs that wove into an arch 
— -_ to rock, wherefrom the — vy 
ttering- sounds, ikea wer 
Ta delly wok eae teen ary hushed, 
And — is beard but the descending rain 
a 


merely a catalogue of the social reforms which the author would wish to 
see carried out ; and a very quaint catalogue they are. There are no 
funds, because usury is forbidden ; no kings, lords, judges, prime minie- 
tere, butchers or footmeo. But there are smith:, paiaters, carpenters, and 
agricultural labourere. There are telegraphs, roads, railways, ships, and 
“spacious drains ;” bat there are no crowded cities, no seats of com- 
merce, and no smoke. Carriages, and draughts aod chess, have disap- 
—_ ; bat people travel in balloons and amuse themselves with sing- 
og. No cigars are smoked ; but to make up, there is plenty of wine. 
But the principal feature of the New Jerusalem appears to be the thea- 
tre. Every village has its theatre and its own particular bard ; and to 
make the happiness of the bards quite complete. “no author bows to a 
Lord Chamberlain.’ But this is not their ooly blies. Our author speaks 
with no common earnestness, as one who has suffered much in this re- 
= among a wicked generation, anf hopes for recompence hereafter in 
ind :— 

The theatres were like to palaces, 

Real diamonds glittered round the chandeliers, 

And solid burnished gold threw back their light. 

No sick-pretended actor absent now, 

And never play postponed, nor hoot, nor hiss 

An actor heard—keen envy being unknown. 

Even the newspapers are reformed, quite in the spirit that our own 

paper-daty repealers would desire ;— 

The printing presses teemed with daily news, 

But ah! how altered from the daily Times. 

Advertisements of bargains wondrous cheap 

Had there no page, nor speech sarcastic of a fool’s poor wit, 

Bat arts, and sciences, and poetry, 

Now worth the name, filled up the daily press. 
This completes the picture. Even running naked races on a bank does 
not compete with this as a feature of ideal bliss. Every one mast feel 
that a state of reward in which the leaders of the Times shall consist of 
Mr. Calvert’s blank verse is indeed a prize worth contending for. 


Hine Avts. 

The Annual Exhibition of the Royal Academy in London being gene- 
rally considered as an index to the progress of pictorial Art in the great 
metropolis, we bestow some space upon the notices drawn forth by the 
private view. The Athenwum says of the show, as a whole: 


On the whole, the Royal Academy display—of which the public baa a 
private peep yesterday—is a good one—not first-rate, yet far above what 
we had been able to count on five or six weeks back. This is, however, 
an excellent sign, as showing that the younger and less-known men are 
coming up in strength. Few of the veterans of Art are = in any 
force this year. The ab of Mr. Malready is accounted for by labour 
on a picture of a size mach beyond his usual practice. Sir Edwin Land- 
seer, absorbed perhaps with the Lions for Trafalgar Square, bas not ven- 
tared upon so grand a work as that he delighted the world with last year. 
We do not entirely miss him ; indeed, he is represented by a work,“ The 
Shrew Tamed,” which, if unpretending, is singularly meritorious snd 
attractive. Mr. David Roberts has produced a pictare, report says exe- 
cuted in the space of three weeks, of one of his old and weli-known sub- 
jeots at Baalbec ; also an equally large and much more excellent work, 
showing on a great scale the Interior of St. Peter’s at Rome. Mr. 
bert has devoted himself during the year to his Jabours at the Houses of 
Parliament, working the picture, we learn, up to the highest practicable 
poiat of manipulatory finieb. Mr. Frith has been engaged on oné or two 
old eabjects and in the Doty ations for the great £10,000 pictare, so 
styled, so says report. Mr. Foley, occupied upon bis statue of Goldsmith 
for Trinity College, Dublin, con ributes only a bust or two and a bas 
relief for a monument to General Nicholson. Ill health has prevented 
Mr. Egg from completing a promised and well-advanced work. Mr. Mil- 
lais, at the very eve of the sending-in day, found himself avable to finish 
his intended picture. This with three if not four others are amonget the 
things next May may show us at one of the two great centres of Art. Mr. 
Creswick is strong and fresh as ever, and perhaps more novel in treat- 
ment of his principal subject than we bave for some time found bim to 
be. Mr. Cope bas a noble and pathetic rendering of the parting of Lord 
and Lady Rassell. Mr. F.R. Lee has @ very striking “ Signal Station, 
Gibraltar.” Mr, E. W. Cooke contributes but one picture, and that not 
a recently executed one. Mr. Hook’s marine pictures are delightful. Mr. 
Elmore bas three delightful small works, and Mr. Phillips bat one. Mr. 
Stanfield sends four subjects. Mr. Ansdell is in unusual strength and to 
a higher purpose than is mostly the case with him, not being content 
with a mere objective picture, an improvement we should be glad to find 
becoming permanent in his practice. Mr. O’Neil has another of his 
“ last words’ —an t-ship on the poiat of sailing. We do not 
think Mr. Holman Hunt bas done wisely to send, so quickly upon the 
heels of his triumph, a small and unimportant pictare ting life 
in the Bast, which, not very complete ia itself, is, althoagh delightfal in 
colour and vigorous in character, not a recent production, and, com 
ratively to his usual choice of subject, uninteresting. Mr. F. Goodall has 
produced two of his bright, poetical pictures. Mr. Dobson is one of the 
newlyjacqaired elements of Academical strength, and he more than justi- 
fies his election with three pictures. Mr. Poole, although recently ele- 
vated to the Upper House, is nowhere on the walls, Mr. Danby’s death 
will leave a gap amonget our imaginative romantic painters,—at the very 
head of them, indeed,—which will probably remain unfiiled for many 
years. There is a reminiscence of him, however, in a sunset painted by 
his sop. Mr. Faed, another recent addition to the Academy, will be 
found in great strength, as will also be Mr. Ward—of whom we shall 
speak anon. Mr. Armitage sends two heads only, one remarkable. 
When shall we see the like of his* Abolibah?” Mr. Leighton, with four 
works, will attract great applause. Mr. Watts has a noble portrait and a 
small pictare. 

The same journal thus deals with Mr. E. M. Ward and Mr. David Ro- 
berts, two of our public’s acknowledged favourites. 

Mr. Ward’s “ Ante-chamber st Whitehall daring the Dying Moments 
of Charles the Second” (No. 169), a picture which in its incomplete state 
we have already described. Is may be well, however, to recapitulate a 
few of its leading incidents. The end of the Merrie Monarch wae any- 
thing but a merry one : confessing himeelf a Roman Catholic, bat being 
unable to swallow the wafer, a glass of water was called for 
to relieve bis thruat. see avoiding the death-bed scene, Mr. Ward 
shows us the gorgeously bedizened ante-room, with its tapestries, and 
carved chimney-piece, over which is a t of the now dying King 
when in his youth, as Vandyke painted him, with the great dog by his 
side, an innocent-faced youngster,—our artist marking thereby the fresh 

mise and dark termination of the Royal existence. This saloon opens 

to a vestibale, whence a flight of stairs goes up and down between 
walls painted by Verrio or Laguerre. Ascending the stairs a lady 
weeping, with her attendants. To the right, the floor raised by a few 
hallow steps, brings us to the dark, polished and highly carved valves 
that open upon the King’s chamber. One of them is just a-jar: a hand 
between (said to be that of Lord Faversham) takes from a salver the glass 
of water au obsequious page has brought. A stalwart guard, partisan in 
band, and with marks of genuine regret upon his face, stands beside the 
portal. On the hither side of the steps is a group of dubious females, 
quaintly patched, rouged, and bedecked with ribbons, acting immea- 
eurable grief at the evil news from within ; their actions are various and 
highly characteristic. On the further side of the steps stand the Bishops, 
who came to do their office, and were not admi at the last. They 
are Ken, Saneroft the Archbishop, and Compton of London, who had 
been a soldier and was aiways something of a daady—here he is fingering 
bis moustache in perplexity and displeasure. Sancroft’s cringing cha- 














That s! the myriad leaves— Nh , 
And swam, and laughed. and supe then par. out 
Close side by side they ran—save when in sport, | 
More fleet, our father left her far behind, 
Then slacked his speed and clasped her to his heart. 
It is impossible for the most powerful imagination to conceive a more 
peak ng of conjugal intimacy ; and it is both a pleasing and a salu- 
rt to represent our first parents as muscular Christians, daly seo- 
of the importance of tubbing and gy ics, If the requisite pri- 
Yay could be obtained, the common dip and the race on the bank a(ter- 





Wards might be tably imitated by many married couples in our own 
day, Only we a ; Arey in the last line 
ate" adoption. So very wet an embrace makes one shiver even to 

of. No doubt it occurred to Mr. Calvert that, even in a state of 
ice, 
ould have 
the race. Bat he should have deferred the embrace until the happy 


ould not recommend the caress descri 






themselves ; and, as towels 


le who are wet must d 
dently introduced the incident 


an anachronism, he inge: 
pair had ran themselves quite dry. 


We have not lelt ourselves space for our poet’s description of the Mil- 
leaniom, It is not less remarkable than hie other descriptions for pro- 





tion of composition and a li 
as we ucderstand it, has been to show 


racter is well expressed by his stoop and his apprehensive eyes: Ken's 
honest and straightforward way, by his earnest look. In the central 
froat of the pictare are some ladies and pages feeding the favourite 
spaniels ; one of which having escaped makes a dash at the open door of 
the inner chamber, and is caught by the attendant. Opposite to the in- 
ner room is the before-mentioned fireplace, round which is grouped a 
number of courtiers and ladies ; at a table is a lady talking to Barillon, 
who is coxcombicaliy taking souff; dressed in all the gorgeousness of 
the time, he affects to communicate to her some secret intelligence. St. 
Evremond, the little man standing with his back to the fireplace, is a 
very characteristic likeness. Seated with bis back towards us, is a gen- 
tleman dressed in green; he has just come from off a long and rapid 


journey, and yet wears his boots and travelling costame ; he stretches 


bimeelf outrageously with fatigue. There are many other figares and 
minor incidents observable in this picture, which we must leave to the 
reader’s examination. Mr. Ward has produced a brilliant, dramatic and 
well-considered work. It — be in some places ting ia tra: 

diffusive in colour, bat the artist’s > 








ic and practical origioality. There is nothing imaginative about it, 
‘Wept in the sense in which everything fictitious is imaginative. It is 


time he il ite 
+ eg heartless 


frivolity and selfishness ; consequently, 


very of the master to whom, despite his faults, most of those 


present owe something, get but gradging service, and the opening of the 
door of his death-chamber moves no one. Ia this aim he te certainly 
succeeded. Mr. Ward also contributes a very solidly-painted head of a 
lovely child, entitled “ Flora’ (148). 

rie stains Time has not diminished the hand-sweep of Mr. David 
Roberts, nor reduced the size of his canvases. If it be true, as reported, 
that the picture of “ The Raios of the Temple of the Sun at Baalbeo,”’ 
(108,) here was painted in three weeks, or thereabouts, no one can ac 
cuse the veteran of the Holy Land of failing powers. But without fail- 
ing from his pristine vigour in himself, it is clear that he remains unim- 
proved by thirty years of study; the age has swept past him, and 
produced no more change in his style than he woald have us believe 
time by centuries has wrought upon the marble of bis columns—not a 
stain is upon them ; the very stone that was torn down, it might be by 
Theodocius himeelf, retains the sharp angles of its recent fracture—nay, 
the sky bas the same kind of blue it had whea Mr. Roberts first began to 
paint—a strange example of the immutability of things. It is not to be 
denied that there is a certain mechanical grandeur in this pictare ; but 
as to its affording anything like a literal and faithful representation of 
the subject whose name it bears, the idea is preposterous. The columns 
and temples may occupy such and such positions, singly and relatively ; 
but, out of so mechanical and artless a representation, it is hopeless to 
get any idea of those feelings of desolation, voidance and ruin which the 
place itself never fails to call up. We have seen photographs which 
were awfally grand in comparison—indeed, were really 80, because they 
gave us the city that has stood amidst sands for a thousand years or 
more. That is one of the most interesting localities on the earth,—the 
spot where two civilizations met—in all the rain brought upon it by 
time and the conqueror. Taking the work as it is, this is a view of the 
leseer Temple at Baalbec in its present or recent condition ; to our 
left stand the shafts of several huge columns ; the portico of the temple 
itself has three columns yet standing, which still sustain the entablatare, 
while five are prostrate before it. In front, a caravan traverses the plain. 
It will be remembered that this city was in the route anciently followed 
by the traders betweenIndia and the West. Accepting the picture, not 
as a literal transcript of the place, wherein, to our eyes, lies the sole in- 
terest of such representafions, but as a monochromatic study of the ruins 
under certain impossible conditions, it is undeniably bright and effective. 
“A Féte-Day at St. Peter’s, Rome,” (158,) although painted on an equal 
fallacious system, has, unavoidably, the advantage of being more vari 
and rich in colour, and therefore gives'a more legitimate idea of the place. 
The ecene is taken at a festival. The Pope is being borne along, under 
a baldaquin, in front of the great altar of Bernioi’s work, that was cast 
out of bronze taken from the roof of the Pantheon ; behind it is the apse ; 
above, the soariag dome, with the famousinscription round it. In front, 
and in the nave, are the Swiss Guards, in the well-known black and 
yellow costume, said to have been designed by Michael Angelo, and a 
great number of figures of priests, peasante, citizens, ladies and French 
soldiers, some standing and some kneeling. Judging it by its own etan- 
dard, this picture is a valaable work, and, as a picture only, contains the 
elements of a grand impressivenese, belag unusually strong and brilliant ; 
and, owing to the unavoidable presence of an immense deal of coloar, 
from the many-hued marbles, the gilding, and the pictures, we do not 
miss eo muoh of that quality as is usually the case ia Mr. Roberte’s pic- 
tures. Great effect has been made out of a reflected light, which comes 
into the nave, sent back from the hollow of the dome. 


The Examiner thus alludes to the master of animal life. 


Sir Edwin Landseer’s chief picture this year flutters the ladies. It is 
entitled “ The Shrew Tamed,” and represente a subdued shrew of a blood 
mare on the straw of a stable, with (are we to think?) a subdued shrew 
of a wife in a riding habit on the straw beside her. Her little spaniel, 
who has fonnd for himself a mate t, looks down on them both 
with an air of dignified observation, as if he himself had been the Rarey 
who, has now sedately to congratulate himself on his success. Of course 
it is the lady who has tamed the mare, and makes a pillow of her after 
Mr. Rarey’s fashion, The beauty of the mare is admired loudly on all 
sides, but there are murmurings at the position of the . Three fine 
studies of Highland deer, contributed by Sir Edwin L the chief 
of teem representing one stag on the mountain top fallen in duel, with 
another who stands over him, are the chief ornaments of the North 
Room. 

Here is a hint, from the same source, how hard it is to paint up to a 
poet’s imagininge. 

For how many bad pictares of “ Elaine” exhibited this year is Mr. Ten- 
son anewerable? There are three or four at the Academy, including, 
we fear we mast say, Mr. H. Wallis’s, which is incomparably the best we 
have yet seen. The boat is a simple canoe, wrapped in black s 
which when she is laid, there will he room for none but the corpse aad 
the dumb boatman. The canoe is moored by the river bank, and the 
dead Elaine is being carried down to it. But there is too much gay 
colouring in all the dresses, Elaine’s hair is too obvious a match to the 
rich saffron-coloured quilt that is thrown over her, and, e t that her 
eyes are closed, there is no sign of death in drop of jaw or in the sinking 
of a muscle. Mf. Wallis’s work is in many respects poetical, we can bear 
even with its gaiety of colour as part of the brightoess of romance, 
bat the legend of Elaine is not felt there as Mr. Tennyson bas made us 
feel it. 


From Mr. Tom Taylor, who “ does” this department of the Times, we 
borrow two or three extracts. 


(16.) “ The signal-station at Gibraltar.”—F. R. Lee, R.A.—A con- 
spicuous example of the good effect of a strange and unfamiliar scene on 
a painter accustomed to confine himself to an oft-trodden circle of sub- 
jecta. Who-would recognise the hand of Mr. Lee, the well-known de- 
lineator of quiet Devonshire rivers and villages, aud coast scenes, in thie 
savage spine of gray rock, with the stunted*pines that have found pre- 
carious root-hold in the tumbled foreground fragments, running up by 
precipitous ascents to the flagstaff station, and falling sheer » te 4 in 
screes and ecaurs, on one side to the eea, on the other to the fortress, and 
girdled by the blue Mediterranean far below, its twin bays divided by the 
neutral ground ; and on the horizon the faint far-off mountains of Africa? 
Without the catalogue we might assign the picture to Lear, but not to 
Lee, whose most and daring work, however, it is. There is an- 
other, but far less striking view of Gibraltar from another point (122), 
by the same painter, some of his usual Devonshire subjects, and a view 
of the Plymoath Breakwater, a repetition of a subject he had already 
painted on a larger seale. 

(247.) “ From Dawa to Sanset” T. Faed, A—The —/ of the year 
—far and away the best work the painter has yet , aod most im- 

ive from its uarestrained and trathfal pathos. The scene is a Scotch 
oe cottage. The goodman sits by the side of the box-bed in which 
his mother has just died. Oaly one wasted old band of the dead is visi- 
ble. Young children are at pley on the floor, with an hourglass and a 
kitten—childhood making a toy of time—The goodwife sits by the cra- 
dle with her year-old baby in her lap, and checks with uplifted 
the noisy entrance of a boy and girl who are returning fromschool. The 
range of this picture includes life from its dawn in the cradle to its eun- 
set in the darkened bed. A candle has just gone out in the socket, a 
bunch of the ripe ears of the year’s gleaning bangs over the fireplace. 
The face of the man beepeaks no violent grief, bat the saddened lov 
sense that the old mother has been taken to her rest, in the ripeness o 
her years, after she has seen the shooting of the new stock that is to per- 
petuate her seed. None can, fail to read the moral of this beautiful pic- 
ture, which is free trom all mock reficement and overprettiness, and 
which should be the starting point of a new stage in ite painter’s 


(57). “Captare of Smaggled Goods on the Old Antrim Road ; Dirty 
Weather.” —C. Stanfield, R.A. An excellent example of the painter— 
not the worse for diminished celerity and cleanness of workmanship. 
Mr. Stanfield’s skill is never at fault ; but sometimes it is too apparent, 
and tends to hardoess and over-precision. This picture has none of 
these faults. The sky is full of scud and squall and sleet, and har- 
monises with the work in band—the escorting, by a detachment of horse 
and foot, of a crew of smugglers, who are being carted off, with their 
rua cargo, to prison ; the maa-of-war brig, which has cut off their craft, 
lies in the offing. ‘ 


(98). “George Herbert of Bemerton,” W. Dyce, R.A., represents the 


gentle poet-pastor at early morning, book in baud, among the ivy-clad 
elms and willows of his garden, preparing for the contemplative man’s 
recreation, as we iofer from rod and creel on the grass by the river side. 
Mr. Dyce has painted nothing more exquisite for finish and refined senti- 
ment. It is minute work, if you will, but the minuteness of a mind that 
finds its best expression through that channel. The spirit of Herbert’s 
own beautiful lines—attached to the picture in the catalogue—breathes 
from every of the picture. 
found qualifying the strong greens of the ivy in nature. 


We should think more gray would be 








With respect to this last named, the critic of the Daily News reveals the 
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Pre-Raphaelistic mauner of Mr. Dyce, not quite so obvious through Mr. 
Tom Taylor's compliments. 
Mr. Dyce’s chief picture is No. 98, ‘‘ George Herbert, the poet of the 
Temple at Bemerion,” an illustration from old Izaak Walton’s “ Angler. 
The pictare, however is most remarkable for the extraordinary floish 
bestowed upon the ivy-grown trees on the bauks of the river. These oc- 
cupy nearly the whole of the canvas, aud they are painted faithfully to 
every minutest twig, leaf, and branch. The river flows by the grassy 
bank, and there lie the poet-fishermau’s creel and rod. Ja wnoter part 
is seen his bandoline, and Herbert himself is walking to the river-side 
Gressed io his loog black rob, aod apparently in au ecstacy of anti- 
cipation. a . 
Lowxvoy Paices or Works or Art.—The great collection of the late 
Mr, Uzielli has been dispersed by Mesere. Coristie & Manson in a sale 
lasting eight days, from Friday the 12th ult. Considering the compara- 
tively ehort time, eays a London paper, occupied in its formation, this 
collection was ao extraordinary one, being rich in antique and other ea- 
graved gems, Venetian and German glass, majolica, sculptures, pic- 
tures, drawings, manuscripts, Palissy aod German stoueware, Persian 
lied ware, Is, Greek and Erruscan vases, jewelry, bronzes, 
porcelain, and miniatures. Many of the micor articles weat for compa- 
ratively small prices; at one time it seemed to rain gems, aod there was 
something like a torrent of pottery. Among the most valuable items 
was a Venus, a life-sized statue, by Mr. John Gibson, R.A., commissioaed 
in 1853, by the late possessor. It was knocked dowa to Mr, Rhodes for 
£747 128,.—Among the pictures we find recorded, Henri Leys of Aat- 
werp, “ Mary of Burgundy Giviog Alms to the Poor,” commission from 
the artist, one of the most excellent of modera works, £1,050; M. Meis- 
sonier, “ Le Lecteur,” a man dressed in black, in the costume of the last 
centary, seated in an arm-cbair readiog near a window (Véron Collec- 
tion), £212 2s. ; Mr. C. Stanfield. a ‘Sea-piece, Datch luggers goiug into 
Saardam,” £588; and Mr. T. Faed, “ Evaugeline,” seated, in a red 
cloak, £372 15s. This last, we presame, is the ofiginal of the lovely and 

. familiar engraving. Mr. Gambart has been selling of a portion of bis 
immense collection. Two or three of the chefe-d'euvre are thus mea- 
tioned in a report of the first day’s proceedings: 138 (C. R. Leslie, R.A.) 
The Feacing Scene between Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme and bis Housemaid 
—the celebrated original picture ; 510 guineas (Jobnson). (This was 
the gem of the first day’s sale.) —148 (J. Leon Gerome). Gladiator in- 
troduced to the Emperor Vitellius. ‘“ Ave Caesar Imperator, morituri te sa- 
lutant.” The celebrated picture, 57 in. by 36; 300 guineas (Pellett). 
(This work seen here in New York lately).—150 (Rosa Bonheur). Mare 
and Foal, io a landscape ; a splendid cabinet example; purchased by 
Me. Gambart from the Baron de Michel, for whom it was painted ; £430. 
(M’Connell). 
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PARISIAN LETTERS. 


NO. XVII, 
Correspondence of the ‘‘ Albion.”’ 


* * * * Tow beg you will accompany me where people go more 
than ever—to that pretty Bois de Boulogne, so well watered, raked, and 
trimmed, so fresh, so verdant, aod at present so fragrant. We shall 

meet Mr. Flourens in the Zoological Gardens of Acclimatation, 

he is willingly summoned by bis colleague, Mr. Geoffrey St. Hi- 
laire, the director of this eachanting spot. It has been much embellished 
since lust Autump. A spacious bot-house has been constructed, in which 
Mr. Linden, so advantageously known to the world of botanists, has set 
out the most delicious medley of palm trees, ferns in tree form, and all 
the beautiful plants from the Tropics and from South America. 
The winter has not been favourable to the animals newly brought to 
the en of Acclimatation ; the vacancies however bave been well 
filled up, and the docks are more Sn oo than ever. Among the 
beasts yoy! ved from Gaiana, I have 


remarked a para, a peccuri, 

a especially an agami, an fovaluable bird in the fowl yard, 
for it plays the came part there that a shepherd’s dog does in a dyck 
But the greatest curiosity is a qaadruped which is called a dauw,*and 
which resembles a zebra in being striped. The groundwork of the skin 
is a light bay, aud the black stripes run in a different direction from 
those of the zebra. His coat is spotted with alternate black and white 
bbons, and his mane reproduces this desiga symmetrically streaked. 
be almost called a moving chequer-board. Naturalisis think 

tiful animal will become acclimated in Europe, and that they 
able to gain from it the eame advantages that one sees in the 

from the domestication of the onagra. 

Gatdens for Acclimatation bave not alone bad the pri- 
drawing crowds during the past fortnight; the Parisian popula- 
been attending with great zest the firet two ’ races at the 
de Boulogue, which have been very brilliant i The course, 
on Sunday last, was favoured by the presence of the Emperor and Em- 
press, who arrived in an open cerriage with illions, I remarked 
among the admitted to the stand of their ies, Mr. de 
Walewski, Mr. Fould, Mr. de Mornvy, and General Fleury. The Emprees’s 
stake, worth 15,000 francs, was won by ‘‘ Mon Etoile,” a horse owned by 
Mr. Aumont. This triumph over the combined stables of Lagrange and 
Neviere was saluted with the liveliest applause. The following race was 
rendered sad by the collision of two horses, causing the fall of their 
jockeys, who were carried off in a fainting state, and one of them seri- 
ously hurt. In epite of this accident, the races were none the less con- 
tinued, and terminated late in the afternoon in the midet of the same 
crowd of innumerable spectators. 

Another spectacle has also attracted for several days a large number 
of the curious to the Bois de Boulogne, the theatre of so many distrac- 
tions and fétes. The Emperor has fioished the series of military reviews, 
which he has held this Spriag, by manceavring the two magnificent regi- 
ments of Carabineers, and the 8th and 9b regiments of Cuirassiers, which 

Versailles. This picked body of cavalry took up its position 
od Bagatelle ; and as it counts among its officers some belonging to 
the bert families of France, one could recognize among the loungers, 
who thronged around the vast exercising ground, a world of fashion on 
horseback, and not a few carriages emblazoned with arms, to say no- 
thing of the Amazons intrepid as usual and passably familiar. The Em- 
press arrived in a Victoria carriage and four, with liions ; she wore 
a white bonnet which became ber to perfection, and appeared to be ia 
exeellent humour. Her materoal pride ought to have been flattered at 
the good grace with which her son acted his part. Scarcely had he de- 
eoended from the carriage, whea the little Prince Imperial mounted a 
piebald horse proportioned to the size of the cavalier of five years old, 
and, accompanied by bis attendant, began passing ia front of the lines, 
marching slightly in advance of the Emperor who was followed by an 
escort of the Cent Garder. 1 had a!ready seen the little Prince Impe- 
rial try a gallop ia the ee of the Tuileries; bat there in the 
opea air, in a free space, was better able to jadge of bis ap- 
tude for horsemansbip, and I avow that I was very much 
amused in following his movements, so full of assurauce and spirit. 
When the defile of the four regiments had begun, when the th 
of heluwets with waving plumes, of arms and of sbining cuirasses, on 
which the rays of the setting sun were reflected, commenced wheelin 
round under the eyes of the Imperial cortége, the little Prince a 
t with joy. As much as it is permitved for a profane person 
such as I am to judge of him, this child is turbuleat and restlese, and bis 
need of activity seems to betray a certain yital energy. He has a fine 
etout figure, and his large blue eyes are not wanting either in charm or 
in expression. Poverino / may he be often and for along time as happy 
as he seemed to me to be, the other day, in the presence of all these gi- 
gantic Carabiners and Cairasseurs. 

In coming away from this review, I directed my steps to the side of 
La Muette, where I went to visit the bot-houses for propagation, e: 
lished in the Bois de Boulogae. It was some time since any one 
had spoken to me about these hot-houses, of which one scarcel 
suspects the existence and the importance. It is there that I learnt 
what enormous quantities of plants are necessary for embellishing the 
promenades and the squares of Paris. Five hundred thousand plants io 
ay appropriated for ornamenting the public gardens ; and during 

fine seaeoa there do not go out from the-hot-hoases of the Bois de 
Boulogae less than 1,200 every day! This information is official ; and 
after what I have seen I do not hesitate to add my entire faith to it. 
One understands now how it yo that all these gardens, all these 

ant baskets of flowers, that delight our eyes at every step we take 
in Paris bat lately so fetid and sombre, are made to floarisb. 

* * * * While at Paris and at Vincennes they are perfecting cannon 
and Mini¢ rifles, which latter the armourer Dauzat now makes fire ten shots 
in a mioute—at Lorient they are experimen’ upon a new cannon in- 
vented by the Emperor and a new projectile 100 pounds, which 
will either kill or wound a h men in bursting. 

** © * You can scarcely imagioe to what a deplorable polat the 
lyrical stage bas fallen in this vain city! The Jialiens have terminated 
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their season by producing singers uaworthy to figure upon a stage of the 
fourth order ; and Mr. Calzado has bad the glory of having the “ Bar- 
ber” hissed, this ravishing and ever fresh Opera which all the world ap- 
plauds as a matter of course. This impresario does not work exactly 
£0 as to revive the prestige of the Italian Opera at Paris ; while bis con- 
ductor of the orchestra, Mr. Bonetti, is not the sort of man to lead it 
back to the holy tradition of art. The French Opera is still worse di- 
rected. They have jast allowed the sisters Marchisio to retire at the 
very moment when they began to be of some use ; and the Tenor, en- 
gaged expressly for the parpose of doing justice to the music of Wagner, 
has wisely taken his flight after the stupendous fall of “ Tannhauser.”’ 





Faure, it is true, is going to join the company of the French —— he 
is a good additional baritone for this theatre, which counts already a 


Opera Comique there is no lack of novelties ; this week again they have 


only pecuniary success of the director of the Opera Comique. One asks 
moreover how ao impresario can hereafter succeed, whea he must sub- 
scribe to the unheard-of demands of the artiste? Madame Peuco, is she 
not engaged at the Italiens of Paris, for next season, at the modest price 


a month for the first year, 6,000 a month for the second, and 7,000 a 


tbe ruin of the musical stage, and a permanent caure of the decline of 
Art itself. 

The Théatre Francais, without being irreproachable, sustains itse!f 
better than the lyric theatres. They still continue to play there the 


the Bouleverd, the most striking event has been the revival of the “ Tour 
de Nesle’’ with the addition of a new tableau. This addition, of which 
the need does not make itself precisely felt, ison the part of Mr. Fred. 
Gaillardet a simple revenge, an ingenious means of verifying agaio his 
fraternity and of establishing bis rights as an author. Mr. ton was 
to have made his début at the Porte St. Martin in the réle of Buridan ; 
but Mr. Gaillardet has not found his good points “ suflicieatly heroic,” 





¥ | as in the 


and has definitively preferred Mélingue. The Figaro has not failed to 
seize upon this incident, and is bastening to open its colamns to the 
bilious protestations of the disappointed actor. This journal, often bg | 
and amusing, bas a turn for ebarp personalities and emall scandal. It 
easy to perceive that the subordinate editors completely misunderstand 
the character of Mr. Gaillardet, too thorough a journalist ever to re 
the clamouring of obsoure blasphemers, a writer of the bigbest rank, bat 
without the slightest literary vanity. 1 koow in trath bat few men of 
letters 20 free from this vain-glory, which is so much in keeping with the 
French character. I can not cite many who, enjoying a reputation ro 
well founded, as he does, make so little fuss about reputation, to say no- 
thing of fame. 

I could name to you more than one painter, more than one sculptor, 
without speaking of journalists aud novel writers, who contrast strangely 
in this respect with the former conductor of the Courrier des Etats Unis. 
The opening of the Exposition was, so far, a most curious spectacle. 
All the artivts, who had invaded early, the day before yesterday, the 
halis of the Palais d’Industrie, seemed to have but one occupation—to 
diecover their own works, and to admire them! You should have heard 
what @ concert of maledictions there was, about the severity of the ad- 
mission to places reserved for certain paintings, or sbout favours in- 
explicably granted to such an artist. Scarcely did I meet a single 

nter who was satisfied. Nearly all eceemed discontented and irritated, 
and let their naif self-love peep out through a ferocious bearing. 
Genus irritabile vatum!! At this rate, [do not know any greater poets 
than the Parisian artiste. Matn-Courante. 

Paris, May 3, 1861. 


—_— 
EQUITY COURT. 
THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA v, DAY AND KOSSUTH.—JUDGMENT. 

The Vice-Chaccellor (io delivering judgment in this case this morning) 
said the plaintiff sued in his sovereign character of King of Hungary, 
and asked the assistance of the court to prevent an injary of a pubi 
kind against what he asserted to be bis legal right, which he claimed as 

one possessor of the sovereign power of a nation at peace 
wit! 
> comes that the defendants, Messrs. Day and Kossuth, bad maou- 
fac @ vast quantit Spee age grape to he Sass nae of 
the National Bank of Hungary, for circulation, as the paper money of 
Hungary ; and the question was whether the defendants could be allowed 
by the coart to remaio in possession of that vast quantity of paper so 
manafactured, or whether the plaintiff was entitled to have that paper 
delivered up for the parpose of being cancelled. It had been coaten 
for the defendants that the Courts of Chancery bad no jarisdiction ia 
such a case as the present, in which the wroug alleged was a public 
wrong, and not recognisable by the law of England, because it related 
to the public political affairs of a foreign nation; that a foreign sove- 
reign might eue in respect of a right of property ; but that the question 
in the t case did not relate to a right of ty, but to a public 

ht which was subject to the Diet of Hungary. The regalation of the 
coin, however, was a high prerogative right of the sovereign power and 
not a question of municipal right or law, bat a public law recognised by 
the law of nations, and was a legal right, inasmuch as the law of nations 
was a part of the law of England. In a modern edition of “ Black- 
atone” it had beea laid down that whenever any q arose the law 
of nations was adopted by and beld part of the laws of the land, and acts 
of parliament were to be considered merely as declaratory of the old and 
fundamental law of the land. Applying tbat principle to the present 
case, it a that the British par mt, by an act of the 11th of 
George 1V., enacted that the counterfeiting the paper money of foreign 
states should be considered to be and punished as a felony—that was a 
recogoition of the jurisdiction of the court to punish offences against the 

r-money of any foreign states. 

t appeared from the affidavit of Kossuth that the plaintiff was ia the 
possession of the supreme power in Hungary, and that the paper io 
question bad been mavafactured not with the intention of being used 
immediately for the purpose for which it was manufactured, the plaia- 
tiff having such present power, but that it was inteaded to be used for 
purposes_adverse to the rights of the plaiatif? when those rights should 
be overtbrowa. It bad been manufactured for no other purpose, and 
unlike war materials, &c., could only be used for that pu If this 
court were to refuse ite interference it would amount to a jon that 
the court had n0 power to maintain the plaintiffs legal right. It had 
been contended that the intiff’s right was not an absolute right, but 
one subject to the Diet of Ha 'y ; but similar |e in Eoglaad, and 
in all other countries, were subject to some control, but they were not 
less actual rights, and it was at the suit of the sovereign that such rights 
must be protected. It was further said that Kossuth intended to over- 
throw the plaintiff’s rights, and when such had been done, that he would 
be entitled to ase the notes, and therefore the court could not interfere. 
It wes sufficient in answer to that argument to eay that the court could 
deal only with existing law and existing governments, by which alone 
the laws coald be enforced, and which were esseatial to the administra- 
tion of jastice and the maintenance of civil society. If, therefore, the 
plaintiff bad a legal right which the defendant was injaring, the plaintiff 
must be protected by the court. Foreign states at peace with this coun- 
try had always been held entitie@ to the assistance of the laws of Eog- 
land for the protection of their righis ; and even sovereign powers under 
a revolutionary state of circumstances, if the revolationary government 
had beea recognised by this government, had had their rights protected 
as io the case of the coaviction for the libel against the First l of 
France, and the conviction of Lord George Gordon for libel. But where, 
ent case, the existing right of the plaintiff as sovereign 
King of Hungary had been recognised, the King of Hungary is entitled 
to the protection of the court, and that protection could only be afforded 
by a decree for the plaiatiff ia accordance with the prayer of tbe bill. 

It was then arranged that the plates and notes should be delivered up 
to be cancelled within a moath.—Sir Hugh Cairos, Q.C., and Mr. Cot- 
ton were for the plaintiff; Mr. Bacon, Q C., and Mr. Wickens for Messrs. 
Day ; and Mr. Collier, Q.C., Mr. Gifford, QC., Mr. C. T. Simpson, Mr. 





Toulmin Smith, and Mr. Westlake for Louis Kossuth.—London Law Re- 


port, May 4. 
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CAN A CLERGYMAN MARRY HIMSELF? 

The House of Lords, sittiog 
t. It waseo from the Irish Courts of Exchequer 
The point Ghosts een Cation 9 eaigeien Wns 


Thle action he Cour below deeded inthe aflraatve, 


in the affirmative, and 


and 


given a new Opera in three acts, called “ Salvator Rosa,” the libretto of | 
which is monotonous and colourless, and very badly serves the interest | book. There was not any clergyman present besides the respondent’s 
of Mr. Duprato, a musician of merit, to whom we already owe the pretty | fathcr, and the only witoess was a woman who saw the ceremony through 
partition of the “ Trovatellez.” The “Circassienne’”’ remains then the | the window. 


of 83,000 francs? Mr. Faure, has be not engaged for three years with| ent. The parties believed they h 
the administration of the Academy of Masic, at the price of 5,000 fraucs | fore the passing of Lord Hardwicke’s Act in 1753 this would have been 


month for the third?’ These extravagant pretensions of the singers are | 


comedy of Emile Augier, “ Les Effron‘és,” with brilliaat success—On | 


asa Court of A has decided a nice 


decision the present appeal was brought. The case had been 
during the two las! seasions, and the learned jadges before whom 
beard were of opinion that the marriage was iovalid. The Lord 
cellor, in delivering jadgment, said this was a writ of error from aj 
meat of the Court of Exchequer Chamber in Ireland, affirming a j 
ment of the Court of Queen’s Bench in that country, pronounced in an 
action of ejectment brought by the respoodent against the appellant, his 
uncle, to recover lands of which John Samuel Beamish, the grandfather 
of the respondent and the father of the appellant, had been seised in fee. 
simple at his death, which happened after the death of the Rev. 
Swayne Beamish, the father of the respondent. The question turned en. 
tirely upon the validity of the marriage between the respondent’s father 


- 


end mother, which took place under the following circumstances: The 
number of them quite satisfying ; but it is not voices, fine voices which | Rev. Samael Swayne Beamish, a clergyman of the Church of E 
are wanting in the Rue Lepelletier—it is a trae love for Art.—At the| on the 27th of November, 1831, 


performed a ceremony of marriage be- 
tween himself and Isabella Frezer, the mother of the respondent, at 9 
private house in Cork, by reading the form of marriage from the Prayer- 


Had this case been brought before the House previously to the deei- 
sion of “ The Queen ». Millis’ in 1844, he shoald not have hesitated to 
advice their Lordsbips to affirm the judgment of the Court below in fq- 
vour of the validity of the marriage the legitimacy of the respond- 

contracted a valid marriage, and be- 


safficient to make the marriage valid without the presence of a 

The canon law held euch a marriage legal, and, according to Lord 
Stowell and numerous other authorities, the canon law regulated our law 
of marriage until Lord Hardwicke’s Act was passed. 

However, it must now be considered as determined by that House 
that no marriage was legal without the presence of a priest. He had 
deemed the decision in “ Queen v. Millis” s> unsatisfactory that he had 
deemed it his duty to enter a protest against it, as he considered there 
ought to be a public form to which no person could object, and which 
might, by registration, be of easy, safe, aud perpetual proof, the addition 
of the religious ceremony being highly desirable, although dot abso- 
lately necessary. He would bave asked their Lordebips to reooneider 
their decision in “ The Queen v. Millis,” only he felt bound by it so long 
as it was the settled law of the land. The question then arose whether 
the clergyman could officiate at hisown marriage. He thought not, 
Could a testator witness his owa will? Could a donee witness bis owa 
act in executing a power? Surely not. He could find neither principle 
nor authority to support the ap eng’ appealed against, and, t 
with mach reluctance, he must advise their Lordships to reverse the de- 


gard | cision of the Court telow. The other Law Lords present concurred in 


this judgment.— bid. 
eee 

Save or Smaxespeare’s New Piace.—My reason for coming to Strat- 
ford tc-day was not, however, to join in the festivities of the diminutive 
anoual jabilee, but chiefly to be present at the sale, advertised for this 
day, of New Place, the spot where Shakespeare passed the later years of 
bis life, and where he died. To tell of New Place, bow it was called in 
the Poet’s time the Great House, how it came a second time into the 
bande of the Clopton family, and how it was ultimately pulled down 
Gastrell, so that nothing bat the site remains, would be to repeat so 
ten told a tale that I refrain from entering into its history. I may, how- 
ever, mention that in some inedited papers just lent to me, I observe that 
a garden attached to it is described, in the year 1728, as “ all that piece 
or parcel of ground lying and being within the Borough of Strattord- 
upon-Avon, called the Great Garden, and which did formerly belong to 
New Place, the house whereia Hagh Clopton did inhabit and dwell, and 
was near adjoining to the said house back part thereof, which said 
garden contaiaed by estimation three-quarters of an acre, more or less ; 
ene also with all barns, stables, oul-houses, brick walls, 
buildings, ways, waters, &c.,to the rame premises belonging.” This 
description would appear to indicate that the garden, in the Poet’s time, 
was originally of great extent, including perhaps much now lying between 
the grounds of the present New Place and the river. 
be, it is certain that all the garden now attached to the modern 
formed a portion of Shakespeare’s property, though it is likely that what 
we now see is only part of the latter. The extent of the ground attached 
to the present estate is 1,950 square yards. 

The New Place, put up for sale day, belongs to the family of the 
late Dr. Rice, and is described in the particulars of sale, with all proper 
busioess perspicuity, unaccom much poetical feeling, as “all 
that valuable family residence called New , where 
lived and died, situate in Chapel Street, in the Borough of Stratford-on- 
Avon, for many years past in the occupation of the late Mr. Rice; con- 
sisting of dining and drawing rooms, entrance hall, kitebens,” and other 
convenieoces, enumerated in the Mre. Quickly style. There was little 
poetry ia this, but es ean SA, ee a day, the day af 
pilgrimage to Shakesperian S , the associations connected with 
thie, the last resting place of the living dramatist, should have failed in 
prodacing any excitement or A oa much interest. The 
bidding was £1,100, afier which the auctioneer announced the 
as £1,800,—a sum at which New Place can now be wisely 
chased by any of the admirers of the Poet, for I believe that I am correct 
in etating that it is worth not far short of £1,500 as an investment. If the 
perpetually secured privilege of a walk in Shakespeare’sown 
bis own violets and eglantine,—for they are virtually the same, undying 

any 


renewed—be not worth £300 never talk of Shakesperian sentimeat 
more. What if eighteen eathasiasts buy it between them? 

bandred pounds a-piece, and who would desire to kee 

one’s-self? I should be for palling the modern house down, 

garden in an appropriate style, allowing every one 

euch associations to wander where Shakespeare himself w to 
look upon the flowers and the trees and the ancient chapel on which 
so often gazed.—Letler from J. O. Halliwell, Stratford, April 23. 


Save at rae East Inpia House —Yesterday there was a giant sale by 
auction of furniture, fittings, and ‘houeands of other articles, at the Eas 
India-bouse, as a preliminary to the sale, oa a future day, of the hag 
building itself. From an early hour ia the moraing the spacious room! 
in which the business of “the departments” was carried on to be 
Majesty’s government Chis possession of the East Badia direction aad 
transferring it to the hotel in Victoria Street, and the spacious theatre 
were filled with persons who eagerly scrutinised all the articles arranged 
for their inspection, with a view to securing good bargeins. Mr. Thoms 
Fox was the auctioneer, and in the discharge of his daties he made som? 
pertinent observations on the antiquity of most of the articles 
was offeriog for competition, and the usefal eepeass they had 
their generation. rostrum was tranaf from room to 
necessity required, and in each new chamber that was 
teresting articles were submitted for sale, in nearly ev 
with ready buyers at good prices. Several hours havi 
this way, farther proceedings were adjourned until this 
the sale will be continued, terminating on Thureday evening, 
the close of the t week all that will be left of the once thri' 
populous establishment in Leadenhall Street will be the walls 
serted house. At present it is impossible to guess what will be 
of the old house itself. In the cours: of a week or two it will 
down to the highest bidder, who will be able to y it to the 
of Leadenball market (which has been as probable 
vert it into a railway station, chambers, or any thing 
pleases. The East Lladia-house was built in 1726, and the preseat 
was erected in 1797.—London Express, May 7. 

Fearrct Ixcipent.—On Tuesday se’anight, which 
fair day in Bridgnorth, there was the usual 
Amongst these was a theatrical establishment, in front of 
erected a slack rope apparatus. One of the company 
going through a variety of movements on this rope. 
performance consisted in slipping from the cross 
vertically from its centre, 
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ps pak d, his sides, and 
lacken, @ fearfal scene of excitement ensued. 


and while several persons held it in an a it 
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for a considerable time in ao state of insensibility, but ia now 
remained for a t 


in a fair way of recovery.— Worcester 


or B.ow.—This voble edifice, recently 
t to the Priace 
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swear to avenge the death of their father. A 


father’s death. This youn 

Count Danois. In 1415 Charles 

Castle of Blois was one of the few 
remaining to Charles V 


, Charles of Orleans returned 


county to the Crown of France. Under H 
Italian comedians ever seen in France 


I at Blois, in the Hall 
a 


1588 the States of Blois gave the supreme 
and in December of that same year the 


in the castle. Blois lost its importance as a 


al 
residence under Henry IV., and the pow AR es he | 


being the residence of popes, kings, and princes. 


ast 
the following year, she made his children 
mong them was present on 
that occasion an illegitimate son of the Duke, whom she received with 
favour, and declared that none of them appeared so fit to avenge 
man afterwards became the famous 
ot de Blois was taken prisoner at 
fortresses 


IL In April, 1420, Joan of Arc made her 
into Blois, and left it some days after, mounted on a black 
followed by 6,000 men. In 1440, after twenty-five a 
to Blois. In 1462 Mary of Cleves 
» ascended the of France as Louis 
Counts de Blois ceased with Henry II., who, on + a, 
. rs 


wer to the 
e and his 
Cardinal, were both assassinated by the King’s orders, and 


ot 
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PROBLEM No. 645. By Carl Moller, New York. 
BLACE. 











White to play, and checkmate in three moves, 
So.vrion ro Prosiem No. 644. 


5. 
1. Kt 4, KwBS. 
to K wK 
< to ne Moves.” 
Leagecccesescecee K to B 7, 
gore K to K 6, 

3. Qw K oh, &e. 

Bocccccccesocsese K takes Kt, 
2 Qto K 4ch, 

ety ey ion Moves. 

? a eR to K 6 then 2 QtoQB, ae. 





Conresronpents.— W. C. 0. Please review Problem lately forwarded 
as. Verb. sat. sap. 

Cuzss [reus.—The result of Mr. ag gm 
has = Pane. "HE Stanley, elther aa terms, or gi 
challenged Mr. C. e on even , Or 
move.—In the fourth section of the Brooklyn Tourna: , Mr. K 

Perrin will contend for the first and second ; 
Sanger for the third. 





TOURNAMENT OF THE MANCHESTER CHESS CLUB. 


The long-pend’ 
oa 


Tournay was brought to issue 


it has been to place Mr. Pindar in the enviable and well- 








with his last and most powerful 
itz, 1; Drawn, 1.——Mr. Pindar 
Pawn and 
and Mr. F. 
prizes ; Mr. Edwards and Mr. 


between Herr Horwitz and Mr. E. Pindar for the 
Chess last 


to 





» | lightoing take place? Fourthly— 


oF Cie bast pein eee, Sag Sate Muehe dane ieee 
into mS soe 1 the guns of Wi were pointed at bim, as 
he stood at bay under a huge rock on the , aad blew him into 
space. I always regret his end, and blame myself for sparing the rod.— 
—Dr. Brown's Hore Subsecive. 


Hovse-tor TeLecraPay.—Questions will arise on this subject*which 
cannot be too speedily decided. Firstly—Will the insurance by the fire- 
offices cover any damage to the house that may be caused nition 
from lightning? Secondly—Will the legal plea of “ the act of God” hold 
good in favour of fire assurance com when damage is done by an 
apparatus set up by man? rt the leaseholder permit such set- 
ting-up and cannot insure against fire, how can the real landlord depend 
upon his house being rebuilt or red should such an accident fron 
persons koow, who permit tele- 
yey les to be erected on their roofs, that in on to the num- 
r of them so is the danger increased in a multiplied ratio from that 
which is termed “lateral discharge?’ for the flash that woald have 
struck bat one house may injare or destroy a dozen or more ? a 
If sach events cannot be insured against in the last-mentioned possibility, 
which householder is to re the fone done to the premises of his 
neighbours? Sixthly—As the straining of the wires on the poles creates 
great pressure on the roof, the preseure being not only great but constant, 
so much eo that many roofs cannot bear it, if any part of the support 
should be injared by lightniog, would not the upper story of the 
be more or less destroyed ? we think, are serious = for 
the public, landlords, and assurance companier.— Building News. 





Cuarrry Scuoot Dress.—The Education Commissioners take an op- 
portanity in their report of recommending the discontinuance of 
teeque peculiarities of costame. In Worrall’s school, founded in 1689, 
for poor boys born in Cripplegate, the coat is still red; the orange 
breeches, ahoes, and bose of orange, which prooured tbe boys the sobriquet 
of “ yellow hammers” bave beeo discontinued. It is stated that almost 
the only person who considers the maintenance of this pecaliarity im- 
portant is the rector ; he thinks that any objection to the dress is over- 
weighed ‘by ite pictureeque ap in churob, and by the fact that 
it is a visible commemoration of a great event in national history.” It 
is commonly said that sach peculiarities confine the charity to its proper 
objects by repelliog the self-respect of those in independent circumstances, 
but the missioners consider that the charity should be confined to 
its proper objects by more direct means, and means which do not, by de- 

ading the charity, lower the value of the fund. The treasurer of 

ist’s Hospital suggested as a reason for retaining the costume that it, 
identifies the boys, and that it insures them protection in the streets ; 
but these are arguments for a distinguishing dress, not for a grotesque 
one.—London paper. 


Tue Barrise Museum.—The estimate of the sum required to defray 
the salaries and expenses of the British Museum, including the amount 
required for buildings, farniture, fittings, &c., for the year ending 3let 
Mareh, 1862, is £100,414. The total number of persons admitted to view 
the general collections, exclusive of readers, was 334,089 in 1855; 
361,714 in 1856 ; 621,034 in 1857 ; 519.565 in 1858; 517,895 in 1859 ; 
and 536,939 in 1860. The visitors to the reading room have increased 
from 53,567 in 1855, to 127,763 in 1860. Last year there were 5,339 
more readers than in 1859. The average last year was 437 readers day; 
each reader consulting, on an average, nine volames per day. The num- 
ber of volumes added to the li last year amounts to 30,949, includ- 
ing music, maps, and newspapers. The toial number of articles received, 
{ocluding broadsides, ballads, and various miscellaneous pieces, is 78,071, 
of which 419 were received under the international copyright treaties. 

he additions made to the manuscript de’ nt in coaree of the 
year are as follows :—To the general collection: MSS., 815; ori 
ebarters and rolls, 90 ; original seals and impreseione, 34. To the Eger- 
ton collection : MSS., 32. The departments of antiquities and geology 
have received numerous and remarkable acquisitions, The total number 
of additions made to the departments of zoology, geology, and miner- 
alogy, during the past year, is above 45,250.—Jbid. 








Tur Czan’s ArProval.—The Emperor of All the Rassias has sent to 


Mr. Atkinson a splendid emerald ring, set in diamonds, as a mark of his 
imperial St of the great and picturesque volume on “The 
Amoor.” This gin is honocrable to Mr. Atkinson as officially proving 
the accaracy of his delineation of Amoor scenery and life, and is credit- 
able to the Emperor as proving that Mr. Atkinson’s many strictures on 
the | nee | of Rassia in the remote regions of Asia bave been received at 
St. Petersbarg in a liberal and candid spirit.— Atheneum. 


A Suient Mistaxe.—The Greenock Advertiser gives the foll — 
“ Laanches are of such frequent occurrence now-a-days that mach of the 
pomp and circumstance, and, we may add, expense, been properly 
done away with. Cannon no longer announce the event, the im t 
ceremony of naming is sometimes dispensed with, and when it does take 
place the gliding vessel is often ebristened, not with libations of ruby 
port, but a villanous compound of red and black iok, which, as it streams 
down the stem, has all the appearance of the more generous liquid. A few 
days ago, at the launch of a versel in one of the local yards, the namer 
of the ebip mifsed bis aim, and the bottle was left dangling to one of the 
shores, with which the Janyard got entangled. Two of the workmen in- 
stantly seized it, and retiring below the bottom of a craft on the stocks, 
knocked the neck off, and took a hearty — of the contents, expecting a 
bonne bouche. Their consternation and the inward pangs Meg followed 


their potations may be imagined bat can never be 

Raitway Across Taz Swiss Aurs.—The treaty between Switzerland 
and Italy for carrying a railwey over the Luckmanier has been con- 
cluded.—Switzerlaod is to contribute 48 millions of francs towards the 
cost of construction.—The treaty dleo s!ipulates that when 25 millions 
of this amount shall have been guaranteed and five millions anne? 
spent on the construction of the railway, the kingdom of Italy will, 














position of bearer of the first The particulars of the final en- | Within four yeare, contribute 20 millions of france, which will not, how- 
counter these gentlemen ted below.— Manchester Guardian. | ever, bear interest.—It has been further stipulated that the cost of lay- 
between gen = : ing the railway over that portion of the Alps between Dissentis and Ol 
amma: xe eset vone shal! be agen by kingdom of Italy.—The canton St. Gallen 
White (H.) Black (P.) White (H.) Black (P. has already voted five millions of francs towards the expenses.—Letter 
oe Pass. Bod ea .> KtP from Berne, April 28. - 
& to The Lackmanier is situated between the Bernbardin and the 
3 BwQBa ttoB3 |15 KitoQB3 tks Q Kt P 
Kitts on 16 Rtog deer Gothard passes. The southern approach will be amen 
ttoR4 astles ¢ northern by Coire and Dissentis. We presume that the success of the 
6 KBtoKtschia) PtoQB3 18 Kt tks K P Kt tks Kt 
er. . ta) Pir 1s Q the Kt Bw QBS (s) eon railway on Pe tag en a 
Pto gested this daring project. European journal thus speaks 
SKttoR De PwK5 ot Kt4 Q Bie Kt ther pete eto e 
10 QtoK2 Bto $40) 22 te Qae w tks R Oo m™ 
EC wo 0 Ki 23 R tke R to Q Kt In a recent sitting of the Chamber of Depaties at Tario, the Minister 
2 PwQBs White resigns. of Pablic Works, M. Peruszi, gave a satisfactory account of the state of 
As or tes tenes Xf, RieT slvays appeared to us to throw the attack into the the operations for catting a tunnel through Mont Cenis. He stated that 
ginds of the other party. We prefer 6. P to Q 3—(>) Again we think | the machines employed on the Italian side of the mountaia cut out io 
Dede oe oS i lem In the latter case, however, black still | the space of hours rather more than 8 feet of rock in a 
Inight's third square ‘ after replying with queen to bishop's second, or | wiaeh of nearly 10 The machines to be employed on the Savoy side 
° oe ae San have not yet been brought to work bat gro aoea t coamenss. When 
generally adopted, 10. B to Q B4.—(@) Perhaps, 13. P to Q Kt 3, would be | bave 4 Seek endene 
cnc aay edie") (FU) Remarriage Mh oma | it il bo pombe, be mal, tent thfongh neti 10 fet pe ay om ua 
e mas- 
a. Tn fact, the entice game to be conducted on Mr. P.’s side with | side. Hopes are entertained that the tunnel may be complete in six 
most perfect precision.—(h) a) It ta suaroely to point out the | years 
imantansous checkmate which would ensue in event of adversary having 
temerity to capture black queen. Restoration or Caicugster Caraeprat.—Upwards of 27,000/, has 
d been subscribed towards repairing the damage recently sustained by 
A’ Verr Wit Doo.—Jock was insane from his birth ; at first an | Chichester Cath Among the contributors are her the 
amabilis insania, bat ending in mischief and sudden death. He was an | Queen and the Pricee Consort, 350/.; the Dake of Richmond, 1,000. ; 
English terrier, fawa coloured; his mother’s name Vamp. (Vonpive), Lord Leconfield, 1,000; the Bishop of Chichester, 1,000. ; the Rev. John 
and his father’s Demon. He was more properly daft than ; his coa- | Goring, the Dean of Chichester, 500/.; Canon Hu inson, 500. ; Canon 
rage, masculari - ad pootigiocs Sekai plete making ties Taseiirstte, Sir G. Shiffer, 500; Canon Pilkington, 500/.; Canon Phipps, 500i. ; 
never one sane feature of bimeelf an: No sooner | Mr. A. A. Hall, 5002.; the Dake of Devonshire, 5002. ; the Eari of Aber- 
was the street door open, than he was throttling first dog nz, | gavenny, 500/.; Mr. F. Barchard, It is estimated that 50,000/. will 
wn naing "pon himeelf and me endiess ae Cats he tossed up the | be required to complete the works. 
fos crushed their as they SS ae he Sega 
toe to geatlemen by running between legs. At Lerrers sy ArwosrHEric Express.—The sy of conveying letters 
be would think of through the teu-things, apret- | by means of atmospheric tubes is about to be tried here ; two experimen- 
Te the arn, cream, &., at dinner the same sort of thing. I be- tak inte als Shans to be latd down ir the survieg of Gn ylngragh oie, 
a ve if Teoald have found time to thrash him sufficiently, aod let him be | one from the latter establishment in the quartier St, to the 
te ar older, we might have kept him; bat having upset an Earl when | Tuileries, and tbe other thence to the Bourse. Air pumps are to be 
mh ue I bad to part with bim. He was scat tos clergy- | placed ef each end of the tabs, so thet while one exbansis the other shal 
Saas island of Westray, one of the Orkneys ; and though he bad a | compress, and a curreat. The speed calculated 
meat Se et ran os alah on any , he signslised the first mo- | on is aboat 350 per ; and it is eaid that, should the experi- 
; lh ne ERT an caclent meckey, of ment suoceed, arrangements will be _mede for the disribation of letters 
M minister—who was a wonder various Paris same means.— Letter 
the iland. ‘Jock beneclorward took to evil courses, extracting the | fo Pate on ™ 
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BOOES AT WAR PRICES, 


At No. 625 Broadway. 


300,000 VOLUMBS TO BE SOLD. 


— 


GREAT SALE OF BOOKS, 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH. 
In consequence of the stagnation of business, and to give greater induce- 
ments to those desirous of adding to or forming new libraries, the undersigned 


has determined to offer to the public, in addition to the publicat 





of the late 
firm of 


DERBY & JACKSON, 


his entire stock of important and valuable Books, both English and American, 
comprising the finest editions of the most celebrated 


HISTORIANS, POETS, BSSAYISTS & NOVELISTS, 


which he has obtained by means of exchanges of his own stock, and large 
purchases for cash, thus enabling him to retail Books at 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 


In addition to the celebrated and everywhere popular 
BRITISH AND FRENCH CLASSICS, 
Embracing the Works of 


ADDISON, GOLDSMITH, 
LAMB, FIELDING, 
SMOLLETT, SWIFT, 
JOHNSON, STERNE, 
DEFOE, HAZLITT, 
BOSWELL, LEIGH HUNT, 
MONTAIGNE, PASCAL, 
FENELON, DE STAEL, 


LAFONTAINE, VOLTAIRE, 
HANNAH MORE, a . 


JANE AUSTEN, 
JANE PORTER, 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
MISS BURNEY, 


ANNE RADCLIFFE. 
We have added to the Catalogue 


ALL THE STANDARD POETS, 
VIZ, : 
SHAKSPEARE, BYRON, MILTON, 
SCOTT, BURNS, COWPER, 
BEN JONSON, MONTGOMERY, 
HOOD, HEMANS, LANDON, 


WORDSWORTH, 
ALL FOR SALE aT 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE, 





Also, at “‘ War Prices,” the following Great Authors : 
IRVING, BANCROFT, PRESCOTT, 
MOTLEY, WEBSTER, EVERETT, 
COOPER, WASHINGTON, ADAMS, 
JEFFERSON, FRANKLIN, SPARKS, 
DICKENS, SCOTT, LAMARTINE, 
GIBBON, HUME, MACAULAY, * 
HALLAM, ALISON, GROTE. 


WORCESTER’S GREAT QUARTO DICTIONARY, 
And many thousands of Volumes, all in fresh bindings, and warranted perfect. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR TOWN LIBRARIES. 
As will be seen from my catalogue, the average discount is fall FIPTY PER 
CENT. less than the regular prices. 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 
Address, 


H.:W. DERBY, 


BOOKSELLER, 


NEW YORK. 

















~ INSURANCE. 





INSURANCE. 











EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURENCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 
FREDERICK S. WINSTON President. 


Office, 04 Broadway. 


HE FOLLOWING IS A The Sia of Jou or 7a AvPrAIns OF THE COMPANY 
for the Gacal year ending the Sist of Jauuary 

Net Cash ‘Assets, Ist of yeareney, 1860 . 96.018.865 20 

Receipts during the year . . ecees . 1,680,575 75 


$7 558,430 95 

Tutal ish ursem ate fee lensee & 
"Annuities, Co 668,874 21 
teh Gish Reine < se e ce ae + + $6,989,856 74 
INVES ED as FOLLOWS 





Cash oo band and in Seats 
Bonds and Mortgages. 
pited States Stocks . 


fromAgenis .....+..: 
Due from Agen — as 1% 
Add Interest acerent, but not yet due 
Deferred Premiums (estimated) . 
Premiums in course of tr 


BAGLE AND ALBION LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Instituted in 1807. 
e LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
Fifty Years. 
Assets........... alias SRAmNGEEDE detiw sists oi $25,000,000. 
With a Surplas Pund of 193,250, 000. 
INCOME 
OVER $5,000 PER DIEM. 
Insurance effected on all ages, from 11 to 70 years, from $5,000 to $25,000 on 
a single life. 
BONUS EVERY FIFTH YEAR. 
Profits Paid in Cash. 
Prospectus, with rates and every information, can be had on application to 
R. 5S. BUCHANAN, 
No, 44 Wall Street. 





Gross Assets, Feb. 1, 1861. 


pet Inerease In Cash Asset 
Numaber of Policies ia force, ls Recency. idéi, ~i2, ‘i ; 3 ‘Jasuring 


son geostved for Interest on Loans, and amount of Interest accrued, but an 


pa_F paid for Losses by Death, and Additions, Commissions, and iixpenses $470,279 30 


ai 


This Company offers the [oll to persons to insure (heir lives - 


Its Assets are larger than those of apy other Life Insurance Company in the United 
States, amounting to over 


. SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
and are exclusively Cash. 
The Pro; tien of its Cash Assets to the amount at risk is greater than that of 
any r Life Insuranee Company in the United States. 
Its Rates of Premtum are lower than those of the majority of other Life Insurance 
i yet its Divid bave reater—the result of a very low rate of morta- 
lity among the insured, econsequeat ona ery carefal and judicious selection of lives. 
The Mortality among its Basnbeve tes less than that of 


ae ae 
other Life Insurance Company ip either A: or Europe 
ad “4 It inthe the Winihent Fe. so 5 sete Bc to Policy- Ey eae 


been made knows— rest 
The Namber of Lives Insured in this Compan greatly exceeds that of any other 
Life Insurance Company iw the United States, t @ security above them all— 
the necessary law of average having more scope for she 
‘The Assets of the Company are invested /enstusively on  eoeny and Mortgage on Rea!- 
Besoin Rocky and State of New York, worth in each case, at least double the amount loaned, 
and interest at Seven per cent , and United fates Stock. The solidity and security 
of this disposition of the Company's Fuads cannot be overrated. 








BOARD OFr 
Freperice 8. Wuneee, 
Jous V. L. Pau 
esos, 
 H. MoCurpy, 
Isaac Gueew Peanson, 
Jous H. 


TRUSTEES: 


Fad M. Srvarr, Mitiagp Fiticwors, 
. OLARK, Davip Hoapwer, 

1. EK. Srrovcis, Henay A. Sarre, 
Seaven M. Conwau., wanes Vv. Brapy, 
Lecws Rosixsos, BE. Doves, 

W. Surra Baows, pe F. 8. Cos, 
Ricaarp Parrick, Wiuuias K. Strona, 
Avcexanper W. Braprorp, 
Ww aM. Veruurs, 
Joun Deveus, 
Weuiwerow O.arr, 
Naraanier Harps, Samui D, Bascock, Matanctuon M. Freeman. 


Secretary, Issac Asnart. Actuary, Susrusep Homans. 
Medical Rxaminer, Mixtvaw Post, M. D. 


Swirt, 
J. Busxer, 


Joun ,. Ye.vertos, 
Joun Wapeworta, 
WARDS, 


NOTE. 
The business of this Company is conducted on the mutual prineiple, in the strictest sense 
of the term—the entire surplus, deducting necessary expenses alone, being equitably ‘divided 
among assured. 





OFFICR OF THE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New Yorx, January 26ra, 1861. 
HE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 
submit the following Statement of its affairs on the 3ist December, 1860. 


wosetoes on Marine Risks, from Ist January, sen, to 


Premiums 
3ist December, 


hs ‘25 TT 
ina il 
_ $6,018,429 88 8 
No peiase have been lrsued apse A Life Risks; nor uy Fire 

Kisks discopnected with Marine Risks. - 
Bae marked Of from lsat eee. 1800, to Sist Dee’r, 1860... $4,541,135 59 
ne paid during the same pertod,. $2, 

turns of Premiums and Expenses .. 
The Company have the following Assets, viz. 
Upites States and State of Bow ‘qos Stock, City, Bank and other 


Total Amount of Asseta,.. 


ix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits will be paid | paid to to the holders 
thereof, or _ legal yoy on aod after Tuesday the Fifth of February next. 
After reserving Two na o » Mais | Million | Dollars of profits, the oatstandi: 
certificates ar it the issue of rity and paid to the bbiders thereof, or their 
representatives, on and pi. ake Fifth of February next, from which 
pe tay \hereon will © cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and 
canceliea, 


A dividend of THIRTY-FIVE PER CENT. in dasleres on the net earned premiams of the 
for the year ending Sist Decembe: , for which certificates will be issued on 
and after Tuesday the Second of April next. 
The profits of the Company ase: wed from lst of July, 1842, to 
the = < January, 1860, for which Certificates were issued, 
amoun 
Aasitional prodts from Ist January, 1860, to ist January, 1861 


Total \pootta for 184 rou 
The Certificates previous to 1859, ha e been redeemed 
Net earnings remaining with the Company, on lst January, 1861... 


By order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 


$4,197,250 


TRUSTEES. 
ROYAL PHELPS, 
CALEB. BARSTOW, 

A. PLP 7, 

LEROY ." WILEY, 

DANL kK S. MILLER, 

Sositua J. SRuRy, 

oe HOBSO 

DAVID LAN 

JAMES B 

WM, STURGIS, Jr. 

xR RY K. BOGERT, 

Low 

ILLIAM &. DODGE. 
JOHN D, JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice President. 
W. HB. B. MOORE) 2d Vice Pres’t. 


JOHN D, JONES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 


a. 
Hexkt cou 
» 
Fiokkesor.t, 
ts CURTIS 


DENNIS PERKINS, 
JOSEPH GAILLARD, Ja. 
WILLIAM WOOD, 
J. HENRY BURGY, 
CORNELIUS GRINNELL, 
©. A. HAND 

Watts s SHERMAN, 
LBS Ht. Bl ask EowaRD & BELL, 
HOLSROOK, 
ROBERT ©. GOODHUE, 

ou! 

TRAY, 


GANS. 
EDWARD H. GILLILAN, aA ROB. B MINTURN, Ja. 





#%500,000 BIGHT PER CENT. 
NT MORTGAGE BONDS 
AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD 00. 
(emxas DIvastON. | 
hundred and sts (106) mien of rail road, and its apparte- 
en hundred and y-eight thousand 
the public cneunad an the most desirable 


~ eston, and yr potatia aie team, wi 
every i 
lines ranning North aad - .5~\plinaailies 


taeda 


©. CONGREVE & BON, No. 6 Pine Street, 
or K. WHITEHOUSE, SON 4 MORRISON, 
No. 38 William Street, Merchant's Exchange. 


BILLS ON LONDON, 
N SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS, AT SIXTY DAYS SIGHT AND AT THREE 
DAYS’ SIGHT, For Sule by 
WARD. CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 


~ AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 

“7 moat Street, New York, 
IT FOR bi al AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
Rotuscutn’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna, and 





MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 


New Yor, Ocrosar 31, 1860. 
Tetabes Ap pe ee ae OF THE phy id = PO hae COMPANY I8 PUB- 
tiom of the Act of its Incorpo- 





fred risks on the 4th October, 1859 
during the year to 4th Oct'r, 1860 


«+ $1,221,692 65 
99,096 37 


$1,132,507 28 








The Board of Trustees have this day directed that a oe 
1860, be declared of SIX PER CENT. on the outstanding Scrip of the Company le on 


that a Dividend of TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. spibainaiiianmeess 
Premiums of the past year, be issued after the ist January 

the SCRIP of the ear 1858, and SEVENTY PER CENT of the 

yeas eek January next, the interest oon 

leaving an amount of accumulated profits of over O. - 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


By order of the 

TRUSTEES. 
LOUIS LORUT. 
ANTH’Y. B. NEILSON, 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, 
WM. H. N 


LEX. M. i Eanon, 
ae BARTLETT, 





JEWELRY, &c. 


GAS FIXTURES. 


aT 
THE NEW STORE 


or 
BALL, BLACK & 


NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET, 

IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 
OFFER FOR SALE A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES, 
Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, 

Both Foreign and D. 


ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 


1, & M. T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. 
FOR S4LE BY 
J. H. Bradbury, 
MAIDEN LAN Tf, 
SOLE IMPORTER. 








co. 








BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 
Most D ble and 





Time Keepers. 

Each watch is witha d by J. H. Bradbury. A large 
assortment of Knglish GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always on 
band. 








THIS COMPANY HAVE BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OVER 


OFFICE OF? THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMP, 
TRINITY BUILDING, lll BROADWAY, 
oi ie New Yorn, Janvary 
a poke aoe or THE oT ss 
TRE Loowm THE COMPANY IB Pyg. 
Premiums ‘received ‘rome a — oer ne 
inclusive . 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.......... 9974.182 13 
Tas Comrasy 445 Is8UED ¥o Powicies EXCErT om Canco Ax RMR 708 Ta Voragn, 
No Bisks have been taken upon Time, or upon Hulls of Vessels, 


Prembuans mare cf 04 Rareet, Caring the ported as hove, be oy f 
$759,815 17 


the obere res the Board of Trustees resol 
of IX ‘Fun cum CENT. IN OaSH os the patoan day rtrd by as 
or their pam eerie on and a Tuesday, the Sth day at 


resolved, that a Dividend of raimry rex cent. be declared on the 
Premiums for the year December 3iat, 
ued on and after Monday, tbe hth ee ben next. 


By order of the Board, 
BSENJAMIS A, ONDERDONK, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES. 


net amount 
Sist, 1560, for which certificates will a 


R. 
Jou B. ARTHUR, 
JK. NYERA 


TL1AM K 

Vib P. MORGAN, 

TRON SHERMAN 
JOHN A. BARTOW. ’ 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President, 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 
METROPOLITAN 

INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 


ETTS, 
kK. 
Jr., 


Eeeraes SBC's 
Wp eee: 





PIRE 


CASH CAPITAL, $300,000. 
Three Foarths of the Profits Divided to Policy Holders. 


ar COMPANY WILL Le eg 4 Rat TO THE DRALERS 75 PER C 
of the profits, or, whea preferred, make a liberal discount from standard rates. = 
No Liability is - eed by the Aeneid, 


JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
LEONARD APPLEBY, BOWES R. McILVAIN. 
KH. WOLCoTt, EDWARD MACOM che 
JOHN o WENDERSO SON, 


WA ie 

HAL NEY, tity Brea J 
2 

JA8. Won't GAM AM Ja. HENRY V. BUTLER, 

SAMUBL D RD, Ja. 6 


JOSEPH B. VAR 
GILBERT L. BE Ne 


WILLIAM ‘RO. 
AB r birt KLAND, 
CONOVER, 


KLAN 0, 
GEORGE Ww. HATOA, 


EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Secretary. 
FINA NC 1 A Le 
REMITTANCES 


UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY. Ireland.' 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
)ORAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM QI UPWARD, 

PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE IN 
ENGLAND, SCO;TLAND 
IR®BSLAND, WALES, 

by 














or 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, 

No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 
GAN & SON Ss 


WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 





OR 
No. 37 


Issue Letters of Credit to Tra allable bt 
Pat lh ie in all parts of 


BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 
REMOVAL. 
RICHARD BELL, Agents for the 
& A. OGILVIE, BANK OF MONTREAL, 
Mave Removed te 32 Pine Street. 








TOBN MUNROE &€ COQO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
45D 
8 Wall Street, New York, 
Issug Crrovtar Letters or Caepit 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, &c., 
ALSO, 
Commercial Credits. 
Bills on Paris, and Sterling Bills, in sums to suit. 


RICHARD 
& A OaILvin,” | { nous wet SOnt RUST ork. 


Ores, FOR nese, os BILLS ON THE UNION ap a ge LONDON. _ THE 
its Branches in Canada, to snit Purchasers. ~ 


COU ath 0? Monirea: ana in » 
‘iasded, Serine Hichanfe. and Noten, and’ Draft, payable ta Canada, Sov 
= 3 


&e 








BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


S8UE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS OOUN- 
try and Abroad. 


GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT ROOFING 
been thoroughly parts of the Union eupiricemnGneOietn end Chath 
| yy Py Sy gt WS cLaim ror it—viz _ 
A Fire and Waterproof Roofing. 
Resets Sehs ewe eoue 
GUTTA PERCHA ROOFING CEMENT 
FOR SALE BY THE BARREL. 
to Lasse Sun on Danes, Rocen, will prqvent further ctsrenten, and 





This Cement, 
render them 


& CO, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE 


‘issUB 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
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